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SHEEPMEN AND CATTLEMEN. 


THE battles in the West between the sheepmen and the 
cattlemen, of which we frequently read in the newspapers, 
are not without their interest. Yet it may well enough 
be that few except those who have spent more or less time 
in the West have any very clear understanding as to 
what’ these battles are about. 

From the time of the early Spanish settlements there 
have always been sheep in the extreme Southwest, but 
for many, many years they were confined to Mexico, New 
Mexico and California. So long as hostile Indians were 
found in the West and Southwest, there was little spread 
of the sheep, and, as of course is well known, there were 
practically no cattle in the West and Northwest until 
about forty years ago. Between 1860 and 1880 the cattle 
business in the Northwest grew and flourished enormous- 
ly, following closely the extermination of the buffalo and 
the driving out of the Indian. 

As the flocks of sheep in the Southwest gradually in- 
creased and proved more and more profitable, the industry 
naturally expanded. The sheepmen needed more range, 
and drove their flocks further and further-from home; 
while along the lines of travel which were gradually be- 
ing extended out into the Western country, new sheep 
ranches were started in regions that had never before 
known sheep. 

Now, it is well known that sheep, in large bunches, eat 
off the grass from the ranges over which they are driven 
down to the very roots, and sometimes eat off the roots 
themselves. The soil, cut up by a multitude of hoofs into 
fine dust, is often blown away, leaving bare the subjacent 
gravel or sand, from which nothing will grow. Also the 
odor left by the sheep is disagreeable to horses and cattle, 
which will not pasture on a range which has been run 
over by sheep. 

From these facts it results that sheep are very unpopu- 
lar with men who have horses and cattle on the range, for 
they believe that if sheep are introduced to the country 
which they have been occupying they will be obliged to 
move, partly because the grass will soon all be destroyed, 
or if not that because their cattle will not remain on the 
range polluted by the sheep, but will desert it for some 
other place. Now the cattlhemen and horsemen have no 
more right to the range than the sheepmen have, but 
because they have occupied it for a long time, and per- 
haps have made improvements on certain small areas to 
which they possess title, they feel that they do have rights 
there, and that they.are injured when sheep are driven in. 
On the other hand, the sheepmen say that they have as 
much right there as the cattlemen, which is true. Since, 
however, there seems to be no lawful method of getting 
rid of the sheepmen, force has frequently been resorted 
to, and for years we have heard of large bunches of sheep 
being destroyed and their herders being frightened out of 
the country or sometimes even killed. It is but a year or 
two since we were told that the residents of Jackson’s 

Hole, in Wyoming, and the neighboring country, had de- 
termined to resist the advance of the sheepmen by force 
of arms, and such conflicts are now taking place in 
Wyoming. 

To some extent one’s sympathies are enlisted in behalf 
of the cattlemen, because they are permanent dwellers in 
the country. They have taken up land, built houses, taken 
out irrigation ditches and made hay meadows, built fences 
and corrals, and generally acted as if they had come to stay 
and to help build up the country. The sheepherder on the 
other hand is a real nomad. He has his sheep, his dogs, 
his tent, and his wagon. He moves from place to place, 
eats up the grass here, and to-morrow goes on somewhere 
else, and where he has passed too often it is as if a blight 
Hat fallen on the country, 
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game will not graze where large bodies of sheep have 
been, any more than will horses and cattle. Beside this, 
in manv sections of the West the sheep are driven into or 
through the forests, and destroy the young and growing 
vegetation. We are told of a section of Oregon where a 
tribe of Indians, who from time immemorial had sub- 
sisted largely on the huckleberries that grew there, were 
recently in a Starving condition, because the sheep driven 
in there had exterminated over a territory about forty 
miles square the huckleberry bushes, the fruit of which 
these Indians used to gather. 

It is unnecessary to write of the harm the sheep have 
done in California, not only by their browsing, but by the 
forest fires set by the herders. We may all watch with 
interest the progress of this conflict between the sheepmen 
and the cattlemen. It is a quarter of a century old in 
this country, and is still going on, and it may last much 
longer." The damage done to forests and range by the 
sheep is quite comparable to that done in France three- 
quarters of a century ago, and which France endured until 
about the year 1860, when it began its fight for reforest- 
ing the country of the Rhone. 


INDIAN TERRITORY QUAIL. 


WE print elsewhere two communications in comment 
upon our remarks last week on the exportation of live 
quail from the Indian Territory for stocking purposes. 
One correspondent avers that the intercepted quail had 
been exported in violation of law, and he says, “If it is 
unlawful, under the State law, to net or trap quail in 
Illinois, it is consequently unlawful under the Lacey Act 
to ship them from one State to another.” We will all 
endorse the proposition that quail should not be exported 
in violation of a State law; but the “consequently” in 
our correspondent’s quoted assertion does not follow. 
The Lacey Act has nothing to do with the transportation 
of live birds; it has to do only with “the dead bodies or 
parts thereof of any wild birds or animals, where such 
animals or birds have been killed in violation of the laws 
of the State, Territory or District in which the samé¢ 
were killed.” The “consequently” that does follow is 
that the seizure of live birds in transit under an assump- 
tion of authority conferred by the Lacey Act is arbitrary 
and outside of the law. This is all that was suggested in 
the comment alluded to; but it is not to say that the un- 
lawful exportation of game should not be suppressed and 
punished. It should be—by the proper authorities and in 
the proper way. 

The statement is made by our other correspondent that 
the Federal courts of the Indian Territory hold that the 
export of quail is forbidden under Sec. 2137 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 

If this interpretation of the court is correct the author- 
ities of the Territory should take all proper measures to 
prevent the exportation of live birds for stocking pur- 
poses. 

This Sec. 2137 is an interesting bit of game legislation. 
The law of 1873 is a re-enactment of a law adopted in the 
thirties just after the setting apart of the Indian Terri- 
tory as a district for exclusive occupancy by certain In- 
dian tribes. It reads: 

Revised Statutes of the United States, 1878.—Sec. 2137. Every 
person, other than an Indian, who, within the limits of any tribe 
with whom the United States has existing treaties, hunts or traps, 
or takes and destroys any peltries or game, except for subsistence 
in the Indian country, shall forfeit all the traps, guns and ammu- 
nition in his possession, used or procured to be used for that 
purpose, and all peltries so taken, and shall be liable in addition 
to a penalty of $500, 


The intent of this provision was to prevent hunting by 
white men in the Indian country, for the two-fold purpose 
of protecting the Indians in their sole hunting rights and 
of preventing friction between red man and white caused 
by hunters in Indian territory, A few years ago when 
the question came up in the courts whether quail were in- 
cluded in the prohibition of Sec. 2137, the claim was ad- 
vanced that the birds had not been present in the Terri- 
tory, as a recognized factor of the game supply at the time 
when, seventy years ago, the statute was framed. There 
were two aspects in which the question might be con- 
sidered—one of the letter of the law, the other of its 
spirit. By the letter there could be no question that the 
quail were game within tHe statute. Considered .in the 
spirit of tite law, there was room for debate, . If applied 
to quail the statute would nrean that- white residents in the 
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hibition assure to the Indian any existing right he sought 
to maintain, and would it prevent friction between In- 
dians and white killers of quail? These questions prob- 
ably would have been answered negatively; and the 
statute being construed in the light of its intent, the quail 
would not have been included as coming under the desig- 
nation of game. The point was, however, construed ac- 
cording to the letter of the law, and as a consequence it 
follows that no white man in the Indian Territory, 
whether resident or visitor, has any right to take any 
quail either by shooting or trapping, except “for sub- 
sistence.” This exception was made in favor of those 
white men who were obliged to depend on the game of 
the country through which they were traveling or in which 
they were stationed; it was a provision which was essen- 
tial at the time, but could hardly be considered as perti- 
nent now, except in very rare instances, for in a settled 
country men do not kill game for subsistence. The de- 
fense of an Indian Territory quail shooter that he killed 
the game for subsistence would be specious in the ex- 
treme. 


In considering the question of the exportation of quail 
from the Indian Territory, then, it must be remembered 
that the white people of the Territory, since they are 
absolutely forbidden to take quail in any way, have no 
shadow of right or privilege which requires protection. 
The only interest to be considered is that of the Indians; 
and those who are familiar with the attitude of the In- 
dian toward quail, know of course that the only use the 
Indian has for quail is to market them dead or alive. 

Under these conditions, the white people being denied 
them by law, and the Indians not desiring them by reason 
of Indian nature, the best possible disposition to make of 
the birds would be to send them to States where citizens 
have both the right and disposition to work their dogs 
on them. 


The exportation of quail from the Ind‘an Territory is 
perfectly lawful, if the birds are captured by Indians in 
districts which are outside of the Chickasaw Nation; for 
having lawfully been reduced to possession by the In- 
dians, the birds become lawful subjects of commerce, and 
may be sent out of the Territory by and to the agents of 
game clubs, State commissioners and others. In the 
cases of seizure alluded to by us in our issue of last week, 
the information given respecting them was that the birds 
had been taken under lawful conditions—that is to say, by 
Indians; and that they were therefore legitimate subjects 
of commerce. If this was the case, the seizure of them 
by United States marshals under the assumption of 
authority conferred by the Lacey Act was not erroneously 
characterized as arbitrary. 


If it was arbitrary it was indefensible. The protection 
cf game is an important interest, but it is not an interest 
of such moment as to justify resort to measures not clearly 
within the sanction of law. There is to be noted in cer- 
tain quarters—and to note it is to deplore it—a tendency 
on the part of zealous game protectors to accomplish their 
purpose at all costs; and the rulings of the courts in game 
cases are not always conclusive as to their wisdom and 
justice. In Illinois, for example, where a bungling Legis- 
lature failed to prescribe any close time for quail, shooters 
have been arrested for killing quail at times which the 
Commissioner considered improper; and have been 
mulcted in fines by justices, who in taking their money 
were as truly robbing them as if they had robbed them 
on the highway. Indeed. it was worse than highway rob- 
bery, because done under guise of law by those whose 
high duty it is to uphold the law and to do justice. 

Our correspondent’s suggestion that State laws should 
be modified to permit the interchange of game birds for 
stocking is an excellent one. There are a few States in 
which, under supervision of proper authorities, certain 
birds might be taken for export in restricted number, Un- 
til we have such a system, the Indian Territory appears to 
afford the best available supply of game for stocking 
purposes, It is a region fertile in quail. The white 
people there have no right to take any quail; the Indians 
use them only for market purposes, and the best market 
use to put them to is to sell them alive for stocking pur- 
poses: If the Department of Agriculture can do nothing 
in the work of game stocking because of lack of appro- 
priations, it can at least promote the work of replenishing 
Eastern game fields by ncouraging the ladan Reply 
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The Sportsman Courist. 
Just Fishing. | 


THERE were three of us, to say nothing of the boy. 
Three of a kind, all disciples of Blackstone. We de- 
termined to have a good old-fashioned day’s fishing, if 
the wheels of justice ceased revolving. The Blind God- 
dess laid aside her blinders and took up her knitting for 
a day’s solid enjoyment on that fair July morning after 
seeing so many of her wards safely disposed of. 

We were in the mountains of southwestern Virginia, 
on the summit of the divide, in the quaint and interest- 
ing little village of Wytheville. A delightful summer 
resort combining the essentials to health and pleasure, 
good climate, good water and good society. 

Situated on the crest of the water shed, 2,500 feet above 
sea level, on a calm clear day (as the guide books say), 
from the top of the loftiest building in the town, you can 
gaze upon the yellow waters of the Mississippi, on the 
one side, and the billowing Atlantic upon the other— 
provided your eyes are focused for the necessary dis- 
tance—they are both there. 

Way back in the mountains there were said to be 
trout streams filled with the dappled darlings (speckled 
beauties revised); and fifteen miles away was New River, 
reported to be teeming with bass, but these distant possi- 
bilities quickly lost their charm, and were relegated to 
the “some other times,’ when the boy assured us with- 
out reservation or qualification that: “The creek was 
full of bass, red-eye perch, chub and sunfish, beside 
slashin’ big old hog suckers.” 

We went to the creek with some misgivings and a 
promise to the boy of a swim in his clothes if the con- 
ditions as set forth did not materialize—but he made 
good, and the day was a success every way. 

The boy promised to provide the bait-worms, but as 
the ground was dry, he failed in his quest, so the start 
was delayed half an hour while all hands dug bait. 

The four-mile drive through the beautiful blue grass 
country in the early morning was a bit of unalloyed 
pleasure. The homes, meadows and stock were strik- 
ingly like what one sees in the -blue grass region of 
Kentucky, save that the land is more rolling. 

My two companions were natives and Virginian gen- 
tlemen. 

As dignity never goes beyond the city limits with a 
fishing party, ours was no exception, and so our town 
names had to be relegated for the time being. 

The most dignified member was christened Talk Easy, 
the other native Walk Easy and the writer Take it 
Easy; the latter being irony of a pronounced type. 

We all had things; Talk Easy a throat, Walk Easy 
and I stomachs, but all convalescent. Arrived at our 
destination, an old mill site with the dam partly. broken 
away, we put the horse in a shady place and prepared to 
enjoy ourselves. 

It was but a few moments thereafter until we had an- 
other illustration of how unreasonable a boy is. 

“Get the net and bucket and come back with me up 
the road to the branch and let’s try to catch some min- 
nows,” said I. 

As he laid down his pole and started to obey, traveling 
with that broken back snake gait that a boy always af- 
fects when he has plans of his own that are interfered 
with, he was accosted by Talk Easy, who requested him 
to search among the rain coats, lunch baskets and other 
duffie in the conveyance for his fish line. 

As the boy swelled up with injured indignation, but 
before he could voice it, the third member of the party 
called to him, and in a most polite tone of voice requested 
that he “look up the bait and carry all the cushions over 
to the place selected to fish.” 

Speechless for a moment, the unreasonable little 
heathen then howled: “How in thunder-m I goin’ to do 
half a dozen things at once? I ain’t no triplets. Some- 
body else ought to do something, too.” 

Then somebody promptly offered to do something, and 
as the somebody was the boy’s avuncular relation, the 
small boy did a sprint across a bit of clover and hurdled 
over a high rail fence, and then retired to a thicket to 
meditate until time, the great healer, worked out a 
condition favorable to his return to our society. 

My minnow fishing was not a success, and I soon con- 
cluded to return and take chances with the others, using 
the plebian angle worm. They were hard at it, and Talk 
Easy had hooked, played and safely landed a fine fish 
of the genus chub that weighed all of 2% ounces and 
was nearly as long as the longest finger on his hand. 

After modestly acknowledging our hearty congratu- 
lations and recovering from the fatigue incident to such 
exertion, the gentleman calmly resumed his fishing. 

Determined that there should be a show of scientific 
fishing, I rigged up a fly outfit and proceeded to indus- 
triously whip the water that looked favorable, hoping to 
take a bass. 

The conversation that immediately ensued between my 
companions was not calculated to encourage me. ‘What 
is he doing?” said the fisherman who had scored. 

“Practicing to drive a dog tram on the Klondyke,” was 
the reply. 

“Does he think it possible that fish eat feathers?” 

“No; his idea is to scare them to death with a near 
view of the fearful and wonderful insects.” 

I cut short this brilliant show of pleasantry by drop- 
ping a large stone in the water’s edge between them, 
splashing some muddy water on each. 

My further efforts to educate creek fish up to a feather 
diet proceeded without criticism or comment. 

When thoroughly discouraged, I put away my fly out- 
fit and got down to business with a worm. Talk Easy, 
who seemed to be the real fisherman of the crowd, had 
caught another fine chub, almost as large as the first, 
and several red-eye perch that were clearly visible to the 
nakéd eye, and was in a fair way to become very un- 
popular with the less successful members of the party. 

He and Walk Easy had fished on down the stream to- 
gether, and when I followed them and came near enough 
to hear their conversation, I saw again that oft recur- 
ring, but ever deplorable sight, “man’s inhumanity to 


man,” in confidence betrayed. Talk Easy would find a 
likely hole, cast in and take a fish or two; then, if no 
further success rewarded his efforts, he would call to 
Walk Easy to come there where he had found a good 
lace, and with the arrogance born of success and a be- 
ief in his superior skill, direct him as to the proper bait 


. to use and spot to cast in, and then leaving his grateful, 


but deluded friend to fish exhausted waters, hurry on to 
the next good hole. ; > 

It was a case calling aloud for foreign intervention, 
but added to the fact that I had no gun, was the further 
fact that it behooved me to get ahead of the trouble in 
question and find some urfished water so as to save my 
own reputation. , 

Returning about noon to where the unequal partners 
were operating, I found the head of the firm laden with 
conceit and fish, while the junior was struggling with 
physical exhaustion and the problem of why it was that 
he had found the only worms in the can that the fish 
would not eat. 

We now proceeded to, enjoy one of the most pleasant 
events of even the most eventful outing, the lunch hour. 
The boy was called, and came in with two fish, and vol- 
uminous explanations of how it was that his string was 
not full, and after making proper apologies for the short- 
comings of early morn, was restored to limited fellow- 
ship on probation. The lunch basket assayed well -and 
proved entirely satisfactory, until Walk Easy produced 
from its profoundest depths a small brown bottle about 
half full of fluid and other things, which he said had 
been placed there by order of the supreme dictation of 
his household, with express instructions that he proceed 
to take a little as antidote for lunch in excess. _ 

Merely out of curiosity, we agreed to join him in par- 
taking of the contents of the bottle, as it had some 
queer objects that we had never seen used as ingredients 
in any beverage. ’ 

Cork cocktail we found it to be, and give the formula, 
as it will probably become more popular than the famous 
drink of the commonwealth—mint julep. 

Fill up a bottle with corks and stuff the interstices 
with spirits fermenti. Let stand until all the flavor 
of the cork is extracted. Two teaspoonfuls of this— 
which was our share after Walk Easy had worried down 
his prescribed dose—made us think we were two bits of 
thistledown; and our poor friend, with a full dose to con- 
tend with, had to sit holding a large stone in his lap for 
some time. 

It is a great discovery, this cork cocktail, but the man 
who fully exploits it had best provide himself with the 
footwear of a deep sea diver if he wants to retain his grip 
on terra firma. 

We resumed operations after dinner and the luck 
held. The man who knew the game continued to catch 
fish, while his partner industriously fished exhausted wa- 
ters. 


The boy joined them for a season, but when Talk 
Easy, under the impression that he had a large fish, tore 
a minnow out of the water with such force as to jerk its 
head half off, his frankly expressed opinions and hilari- 
ous shouts p laughter revived his unpopularity of the 
morning, afid the concluded to join me for a while. 
There is always something original about a boy’s fishing 
outfit, and our boy was no exception. 

His pole was so long that he either had to fish across 
to the opposite side of the stream all the time, or else 
sit well back from the water’s edge. 

His line was long and strong and carried two hooks 
of generous size. 

But the artistic finishing touch of the outfit was the 
float. This consisted of a cork disk about as large as a 
batter cake of generous thickness, and of such buoyancy 
that no ordinary fish could have pulled it under the 
water. 

The effect produced by the casting of the boy’s line 
was to be compared only with the explosion of a sub- 
terranean mine. 

We got on fairly well together—the boy and I—but 
his method of fishing was too strenuous for results. 
Every few moments he would pull in and cast out, the 
first half of the process sounding like pulling a stump, 
and the return being a s-wish-s-sh, ker-plunk, su-wash! 
The climax being the settling of the float. 

At my earnest insistance, he finally removed the float, 
and shortly thereafter fished for several minutes with his 
hook hanging from a bush on the opposite bank, where 
it had lodged when cast, without his noticing that fact. 
His disgust was great, and no amount of argument could 
convince him to the contrary of a great opportunity lost 
in the few moments that he had fished up a tree. 

This was much more amusing than the next incident, 
as any one but a boy would know, but he thought the 
contrary. I had caught a minnow and was fishing a 
long stretch of water for a bass. A fine strike showed, 
and when I pulled I was fast to something big and 
strong. The boy observed it, and greatly excited, aban- 
doned his own business to rush over to offer me advice 
and assistance. 

“Pull him in! Snake him out! Don’t let him get 
away,” he shouted; “What you reckon it is?” 

“A bass,” I coolly replied, “and a good one. Stand 
a and I will show you how to properly land a large 

s ad . - 

Having no clear water to play it in, I was steadily 
reeling and pulling in my catch, which was fighting in a 
jerky, stubborn way rather unusual in a game fish, but I 
believed it to be such, and a good heavy one, too. 

Setting well back, pulling hard and reeling fast, with 
the boy jumping and shouting with excitement, I brought 
my catch to the surface, and with a lunge and splash, it 
came into full view, proving to be a long, slender, green 
switch that my line had become fast to in the center, so 
that in pulling it through the water it offered the jerky 
resistance described. 

I was both disappointed and chagrined, and for one 
brief instant thought that,even my companion was going 
to be considerate and sympathetic, as he seemed to share 
my disappointment, but this was a violent presumption— 
he was only a boy. 

After one look at my prize, the boy proceeded to roll 
over and over on a with w and yells, 
occasionally choking smothering with his efforts to 


be sarcastic: “Oh! what a bass.” “Ain’t he a big one, 


though,” and other remarks of like nature, until I was 
minded to wonder how a boy could be such a brute, nat- 


I do not believe in punishing other people’s children— 
having small troubles of my own—but after the insuffer- 
able row kicked up by that young hopeful had continued 
to a point beyond hurhan endurance, we separated. 

He never knew that the vicious slashes made at him 
with that stick, as he sought safety in flight, were only 
intended to frighten him; nor the further fact that th 
might have done so to the extent of shortening his 
earthly career without causing regret. The cool of the 
evening found us all back at the starting point at the 
dam, and a canvass of the returns showed Talk Easy 
high hook, with his deluded and confiding companion, 
yet like the small.boy who said: “When I catch the one 
I am after, and two more, I will have three.” 

But the law of compensation now intervened, and the. 
weary, unsuccessful fisherman came to his reward. With 
all of us fishing as near him as we could crowd, he 
caught the four largest fish of the day, and was once 
more happy. 

The ride home was uneventful with one exception. 
In fording the creek we drove in the deepest water and 
succeeded in entirely submerging the floor of the buck- 
board, where sat the boy. 

We have heard Nilsson, Patti and Campanini—none 
of whom discoursed music as sweet as the sound of the 
yells of rage and anguish that proceeded from the throat 
of the boy as he slashed around in the cold water of 
that spring-fed stream. 

The glory of a mountain sunset was full in our faces 
as we drove home. A grand sea of molten gold dotted 
with crimson islands. 

The miracle that we call the sun going down, that 
was old when these lofty mountains were the levels 
of the great deep, that is as old as the first day’ of the 
creation and yet is ever new. 

But this is not fishing, and the inevitable must be met. 

“How many feeshes, Daddie?” is the question in sweet 
chorus that meets us at the gate. 

Then to the house we go with deep longing for the 
welcoming caress that each has looked forward to all 
through the long ride home; and the hearty words of 
praise that sound so sweet from loved ones to the weary, 
yet successful fisherman, only to be mét with that 

query—replete with subtle wit, and old, oh! how old— 
not dating back, perhaps, to the first sunset, but ante- 
dating many, many sunsets: “Why, how nice. . What did 
you say they cost you?” Lewis Hopkins, 


On a South American River. 


THE revolutionary movement now going on in the 
United States of Colombia began in November, 1899. 
In February of that year, with a companion, Col. Dun- 
stan, I visited Colombia and spent more than two 
months in the interior, returning in. May. It is a ten 
days’ voyage from New York to Savanilla. Just after 
Starting, we were caught by the great blizzard of that 
year, as we ran southward along the coast, and had to lie 
to for many hours; after that we had fine weather for 
the rest of the trip. We stopped at Fortune Island for 
perhaps half an hour, to take on some cargo handlers, 
who would be dropped off again on the return voyage 
and then made for Kingston, Jamaica, where we lay 
twenty-four hours. After rounding the east end of 
Jamaica, the run along the southern coast to Kingston is 
famous for its magnificent mountain views. 

From Kingston we ran a straight course for Savanilla, 
which, being right across the Caribbean Sea, was out of 
the track of ordinary travel, and we saw no sail on the 
way, but as the weather was fine, contented. ourselves 
with the sight of flying fish and dolphins and grand sun-' 
sets. The Magdalena River is to Colombia what the 
Mississippi js to this country, a great commercial high- 
way. Unfortunately, its mouth is too shallow for steam- 
ers or any large craft to enter, so that, while the custom 
house is at Barranquilla, not far above the mouth, ves- 
sels discharge and take on cargo at Savanilla on the 
coast, eighteen miles west of the town and connected 
with it by railroad. Savanilla is merely a railroad station 
and a collection of a dozen or so thatch-roofed houses, 
but there is a fine steel pier 4,000 feet long at the outer 
end of which vessels tie up and discharge their cargo into 
cars, which are then sealed and run to the custom house 
at Barranquilla. Travelers get their baggage after it is 
inspected at the latter place. We reached Barranquilla 
at 11:15 A. M., when of course everyone had gone to 
breakfast and its following siesta, so we had to wait a 
couple of hours for the officials to return, which time we 
utilized by driving to the English hotel ahead of our 
fellow travelers and engaging the only vacant room, a 
corner one looking out on the plaza and flanked by a 
church. It being against the law to take rifles into the 
country, I was doubtful as to what would be done with 
my little .44-40 Winchester, but after I had been intro- 
duced by a friend, Don Luis Pochet—an American cit- 
izen, by the way, who served in our Navy in the Spanish 
war—and had shown how a one-armed man handled the 
gun, and had, in pantomime, disposed of a half dozen 
imaginary assailants, leaving them dead upon the cus- 
tom house floor, a proceeding which brought a chorus 
of “Bueno!” from the crowd of officials and spectators, 
I had no trouble, and carried my gun off in peace. Late 
in the afternoon we found that a boat for our river was 
to leave next morning at 7 o'clock, and decided at once 
to go by it, as another might not leave for weeks. This 
left little time in which to see the town, but Dunstan 
had been there often and knew where to go, so I saw 
enough then and on my return to give me an idea of it. 
It is a town of say 20,000 people, built on sandy soil, 
sloping gently to the Magdalena, on the west bank of 
which it lies. As a rule, the streets are narrow and 
the buildings low, one or two stories high, but with hi 
ceilings and all brick, stuccoed and whatnot, either bell 
iant white or pe gees. There are the usual courts, 
balconies and windows. A well planted, well-kept 
plaza is faced on opposite sides by a church and club 
house, business houses occupying the rest of the space. 

are electric lights, street cars drawn by mules 
an ice plant. There is a garrison with the cuartel 

to the hotel for the guests to hear the calls 
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the buglers seem to be fond of blowing. There are saw- 
mills, boat yards, printing offices—one run by ex-U. S. 
Consul Pellet—and other industries, but the place is es- 
sentially a shipping point. Perhaps the principal port 
of entry in the country, it distributes its imports by the 
Magdalena -River and its tributaries over an extensive 
territory, and receives by the same streams large amounts 
of articles for export—hides and coffee the principal 
ones. The Magdalena is navigable for steamboats from 
Barranquilla to Honda, where one leaves the river for 
Bogota, the capital. 

Its principal affluent, the Cauca, is perhaps longer than 
3 is, but with more current and shallower. It joins the 
main stream 200 miles above Barranquilla, and is navi- 
gable to Caceres when the water is high; otherwise to 
Boca del Nechi, 70 miles from the mouth. When there 
is good water, boats run up the Nechi 60 miles to Zara- 
goza, a town of some 2,000 people. 

Our destination being a landing called Matanzas, 24 
miles below this place, we had to take passage when we 
did, as boats left Barranquilla for the Cauca and Nechi 
only when the water was right and cargo offered. Bar- 
ranquilla is a healthy place; the sandy soil it is built on 
allows no stagnant water, and-there is always a fine, 
strong breeze. We rose-at 5:30 A..M., with the air as 
bright and clear as 6n ‘a northern October morning, so 
that I could see the huge peaks of the Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Marta away to the ‘east. ot 

Several of the large shipping andfimportin houses in 
Barranquilla run lines of steamboats on the Magdalena. 
These are metal-hulled, shallow draft boats, with stern 
wheel, an upper deck with four to six staterooms on 
either side amidship, the space between used as a dining 
room; the forward part covered and fitted with side 
curtains for use against sun and rain. Some were built 
in Pittsburg, and put together and finished in Barran- 
quilla. 


We set forth on the Antioquia, an hour or two after the 
appointed hour, of course, time being little thought of 
where we were. The hold was filled with cargo. The 
after part of the main deck showed the boiler and hori- 
zontal engine, while its sides and available space amid- 


A FAMILY GROUP. 
Photo by Cecil Clay. 


ships were piled high with firewood. Forward there 
were some deck load for nearby points and a few cattle. 

We secured adjoining staterooms next the captain’s, 
put all our belongings inside, and opening our steamer 
chairs, had time to sit and look about us. There is a 
long island opposite the whole front of Barranquilla, so 
that the town faces a rather narrow back channel, with 
the main stream beyond. The upper end of this channel 
is closed; why, I could not understand, unless because 
the large firms located at the lower end of town did not 
wish trade to draw away to the other end, so ajl the 
boats have to go down stream, round the lower end of 
the island, then turn back up the main river. As we 
went down this channel we passed a washing and water- 
ing place, where:a crowd of washerwomen occupied the 
bank and the water, too, among whom the water carriers 
drove their barrel carts into the stream to be filled. As 
we swung out into the main stream we saw a caiman, 
and soon after, another on the bank. The law forbids 
shooting: at these from the steamers under a penalty of 
$200. his is not to protect the caimanes, - but 
persons on shore and their property, for the ordinary 
people are such poor shots that they are more likely to 
hit a horse, cow or fellow citizen on top of the bank 
than the caiman at the water’s edge. We had quite a 
number of passengers, among them two young girls, who 
had been at school near Barranquilla, and were going 
home in care of a priest. There was also an American, 
then in charge of the Magdalena end of the Cartha- 
gena and Magdalena Railway at Calamar. He 
was a Grand Army man who had been in the Second 
Massachusetts Cavalry. We enjoyed his company until 
he went ashore at his station, and he seemed as much or 
more pleased to have a couple of fellow countrymen to 
talk to. 

A band’ of twelve pieces was on board, going home 
after having been to Barranquilla for the carnival. Some 
of its: members were mere’ boys, swarthy-faced Indian- 
looking fellows, with long, black hair. All had excellent 
ears for harmony, and their time was capital. When- 
ever we approached a village or came to a town the band 
played, and we found the inhabitants, already warned of 
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our coming by the steamer’s whistle, lining the top of 
the bank from one end of the place to the other, some- 
times a half or three-quarters of a mile—men and 
women variously clothed or partially so; little children 
unclothed, Caballeros on prancing horses, fishermen 
with brown and white hats, all sorts of odd-looking peo- 
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HOUSE OF THE NEWLY WEDDED COUPLE. 
Photo by Cecil Clay. 


ple came to hear the music and followed up stream as 
far as the water street or roadway permitted. Not far 
from. Barranquilla we passed a field of huge cacti, of 
which I was sorry not to get a photograph. Soon after, 
we stopped at a house on the bank to let a newly mar- 
ried couple get on board. At 11:30 we breakfasted, the 
captain of the boat at the head of the table. It seemed 


to be etiquette for no one to leave the table until the 
captain rose, and for him to keep his seat as long as 
any guest was still eating. This was annoying to us, 
for the ‘other passengers bolted their food so fast that 
we were away behind, and had to let part of the meal 
go untouched or keep the rest of the guests in their 
seats watching us. In-the evening there was dancing 
on the passenger deck—waltzes, Spanish and Colombian 
dances. Our part was confined to helping the fun for 
the band and applauding the dancers from our coign of 
vantage next the forward rail, where we smoked our 
cigars, fashioned of the fragrant Ambalema tobacco. 
About 8 o’clock we reached Calamar, a busy-looking 
place, with a crowd at the landing, white and yellow 
stuccoed buildings glaring in the moonlight, lights 
streaming from their windows, in one a party of young 


- people in gay attire. A couple of leagues beyond this 


the band left us. The boat simply sidled up to the 
bank, which, although in shadow, the moonlight showed 
te be covered with thick brush; a gangplank was pushed 
out a few feet, some one held a lantern aloft, possibly 
to disconcert those who could see a little by the un- 
meddled-with moonlight, and the musicians, one by 
one, sprang into the darkness of the brush and disap- 
peared like the point of a pen stuck into an ink blot. 
As we steamed away after a chorus of “Adios,” we could 
hear. their calls to each other as they scrambled their 
various ways to the upper ground. We ran all night. 
About an hour and a half after midnight, we stopped 
at a wood yard for fuel. The little settlement in the 
mystery of the moonlight, the flaring lights and moving 
figures made a delightfully picturesque combination. 
We did not like to go to sleep, but rest was necessary; 
however, we rose at 6 o’clock. Presently the boat stop- 
ped at Savannah, a small, -neat-looking village, where 
the captain ‘bought fowls and other supplies for the 
table fare. The air continued to be most delightful; like 
one of our. spring mornings, so that as I sat clothed in 
a linen duck coat and waistcoat, with corduroy trousers, 
I wondered when and where the “tropical heat” was 
to come in. The river teemed with fish, as did all the 
streams I saw, big and little; lots of them were leaping 


near shore, and large white cranes were numerous. We 
saw many canoes, some of them large cargo canoes, as 
they are called. At Savannah was a very large one, 
brilliantly painted, loadéd with crockeryware made in the 
interior, and on its way, probably, to Barranquilla. Later 
in the day we saw some caimanes, fifteen or twenty. On 
one point lay a large one, 15 or 16 feet long. On another 
lay eight or nine, one of them larger than the solitary 
one. They seemed to know we were not allowed to 
molest them. At intervals, flocks of parrots flew chat- 
tering across the stream, and I saw one small bunch of 
ducks. 

Early in the afternoon we stopped for wood, and an 
hour later reached Magongue, 160 miles from Barran- 
quilla. It is quite a;place, the business street, as usual, 
running along the river front, with a long string of 
white and yellow stuccoed buildings. Part of the front 
was disfigured by Syrian or Turkish peddler booths, 
placed-on the edge of the bank, some hanging over it 
and all with their backs turned to the river. Along the 
bank were remains of the old Spanish brick work to 
protect it. Queer cargo canoes with thick thatched tops 
lay along the shore and a pack train for fhe interior was 
loaded just before we started away. 

After some delay we got off again and crosséd the 
river to a brickyard, where the crew went ashore with 
their machetes to cut grass for the cattle we carried. 
At midnight we tied up at a woodyard at the mouth of 
the Cauca, forty miles from Magongue, the :aw allow- 
ing steamers to run that river by daylight only, because 
of its swift current, changing channel and many snags. 
We went on again at half past 5. As we went up the 
Cauca, mountains began to appear in the distance, and 
later in the day: hills came to the stream. One peak, 
the Cerro Corcovado (Hunchback) loomed up splendidly 
at a distance of thirty miles. We saw a number of 
caimanes, big and little. One village, La Raya, at the 
mouth of a small river of that name, on a litle flat at the 
foot of a fine wooded hill, was pointed out as a bad town, 
where one should not stop over night. The people go 
up the Rio La Raya after ivory nuts. We tied up for the 
night at a woodyard two leagues below Boca del Nechi, 





A TYPICAL TOWN. 
Photo by Cecil Clay. 


which place we reached about 7 o'clock next morning. 
This is seventy miles up the Cauca, or 270 from Barran- 
guilla. Our steamer was to go from here up the Cauca 
to Caceres return and then go up the Nechi. We pre- 
ferred to go on by canoe rather than to wait for it, so 
engaged two men to take us to Matanzas in a dugout 
and started up the Nechi the next morning, the captain 
with a huge broad-bladed paddle in the stern, we with gur 
effects amidships, and the crew with the forward third to 
himself and his push pole. When we set out the crew 
was clothed, but when we left the village out of sight 
behind a point he kicked off his sandals and removed his 
attire piece by piece, as his work warmed him; blouse, 
shirt, trousers, everything, came off until there was left 
only a short skirt reaching from the. waist to near the 
knees. When uncomfortably warm, he jumped into the 
river for a minute, then climbed to his place again. At 
10 o'clock the crew ate a few bites of fish and bread, and 
at noon we lunched. There are no villages on the Nechi 
from the mouth to Zaragoza. We passed a few houses 
during this day, and occasionally cattle or a canoe, to re- 
mind us that the country was inhabited. The usual flocks 
of parrots flew back and forth across stream, and gangs 
of monkeys made racket enough for a menagerie in 
uproar, but we did not see them. We found mosquitoes 
plentiful where we spent the night, but put up our toldos 
(nets) and defied them. A traveler leaving Barranquilla 
supplies himself with a bright-colored matting rug, pil- 
low, sheet, striped cotton blanket or other coverlet, and 
a mosquito net, made up in oblong box shape with a 
stick across each end at the top, and cords to hang it up. 
On the steamboats cots are placed all over the passenger 
deck, and each traveler puts his sleeping outfit on one 
of them to secure it. If not sleepy, he lies under his 
net and smokes. : 

The people in this region are descendants of the In- 
dians and negroes. When the Spaniards occupied. the 
district of Guomoco, they found a population of 90,000 
Indians. These, after some years of toil and working in 
the mines, were reduced to 15,000, mostly women. Then 
slaves were brought from Africa and a mixed race re- 
placed the original. The people are strong, well built 
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and good workers, On the Nechi and around Zaragoza 
and Remedios they are nearly all miners.. 

The next day we traveled better, as the water had 
fallen some 2 feet. We saw but two or three caimanes 
and not more people except the family at a house near 
which we stopped for lunch at noon. At 7 o’clock in 
the evening we reached Matanzas, where a trail leaves the 
river for a mine forty-five miles back through the forest. 
There is a house for shelter of men or goods, and a 
pasture field for pack animals. In Colombia every lo- 
cality is given a name, whether there be anything there 
or not, a method which has the merit of avoiding long 
descriptions when arranging a meeting point or stating 
a destination. When I left Matanzas six weeks later, I 
had a larger canoe, with a crew of three and two other 
passengers, Harry Dunstan and a storekeeper from 
Liana, a hamlet four miles from the river by the trail. 
After two hours’ travel, one of the men broke a prong 
off his push pole, so we stopped while he went ashore to 
cut a hardwood crotch with which to mend it. A gang 
of red monkeys was making a great row not far off, and 
from where I sat I caught an occasional glimpse of one 
moving in the treetops a hundred yards back. Pres- 
ently I saw one clearly squatting on a limb away up in 
an enormous tree, so far off that it looked like a iittle 
chipmunk. I put up my Winchester, but found when I 
sighted that a slender horizontal branch of a sapling on 


the bank completely shut out the monkey. I-explained 
this to my companion by word and pantomime, then 
sighted again, when just as I said, “Now, as I sight, 


that little branch completely covers,” my finger touched 
the trigger and the branch fell. I threw in another car- 
tridge, fired again, and down came the monkey. The 
crotch and the monkey both in the boat, everybody had 
to smoke while we awaited the mending of the push 
pole. Gathering from chance words and gestures of the 
crew that the death of the monkey was being discussed, 
I asked what they were talking about. “Oh,” said Dun- 
stan, “they are saying, ‘Wonderful! wonderful! The 
general says there is a limb, I cannot see the monkey. 
He fires and cuts away the limb. He fires again, the 
monkey is dead. Santa- Maria, what shooting!’ Your 
having but one arm makes it more extraordinary to 
them. I doubt whether one of them could hit it at 20 
yards.” The monkey measured, body, 21 inches; tail, 
23 inches, standing, 30 inches. We saw no caimanes until 
afterncon. Just after lunch I killed one 16 feet long, a 
difficult shot at 150 yards, and toward the sun. I missed 
another huge one by underestimating the distance 
and the motion of the canoe. An American trader in 
caiman skins who buys them from the natives ana ships 
them to the States said recently, in answer to a question, 
that the largest skin he had shipped was 21 feet long by 
5% feet wide. This of course was the belly skin only; 
that of the back would be one-fifth wider, so that the 
creature was 22 feet long and 12 feet around the body. 
Several miles below Zaragoza the river cuts through 
a range of hills, where for several miles the ,stream is 
narrow, deep and swift. The densely wooded hills come 
to the water’s edge, sometimes with cliffs and every- 
where rocky. We went through these narrows by moon- 
light, a delightful experience. Just above, the river is 
spread out over constantly shifting sandbars and is very 
shallow. We made a number of attempts before we suc- 
ceeded in rounding a rocky point, where we emerged 
from the narrows and struck the converging currents. 
About 9 o’clock we reached Zaragoza, our journey’s end. 
When the insurrection began in Colombia the Govern- 
ment seized all the steamboats on the river, so that for 
two years there has been no internal commerce.. Only 
a few dozen people are left in Zaragoza, and a good part 
of the place was burned as being a nest of the Liberals. 
The country round about and up and down the Nechi is 
denuded of men who are in one army or the other or 
hiding in the woods to avoid service. Supplies are ex- 
hausted, no crops are being raised, and that section of 
country is in bad condition. All the mines, English, 
French and American, are idle. Officials of some of 
them have been in Barranquilla more than a year, unable 
to get permission to go to them, either by Government 
boat or canoe. In whatever way the civil war may end, 
it will take the country a good while to recover from its 
effects Ceci. Cray. 


Wild Animals of the North. 


From Richardson’s “Fauna _Boreali-Americana; or the Zoology of 
the Northern Parts of British America. 


The Beaver. 


No animal has been the subject of more essays and of 
more imaginative writing than the beaver; and Rich- 
ardson, who, of course, passed through the region of 
the beaver’s greatest abundance in North America, has 
much .to say about it, and quotes plentifully from 
Hearne, for reasons given in his own words: 

“The beaver attains its full size in about three years; 
but breeds before that time. According to Indian re- 
port, it pairs in February, and after carrying its young 
about ten weeks brings forth from four to eight or 








‘nine cubs, toward the middle or end of May. Hearne 


states the usual number of young produced by the beaver 
at a time to be from two to five, and that he saw six 
only ‘in two instances, although he had witnessed the 
capture of some hundreds in a gravid state, The fe- 
male has eight teats. In the pairing séason the call 
of the beaver is a kind of groan; but the voice of the 
cubs, which are very playful, resembles the cry -of an 
infant. When the beaver cuts down a tree it gnaws it 
all round, cutting it, however, somewhat higher on the 
one side than the other, by which the direction of its 
fall is determined. The stump is conical, and of such 
a height as a beaver, sitting on his hind quarters, could 
make. The largest tree I observed cut down. by them 
was about the thickness of a man’s thigh (that is, six 
jor ‘Seven inches in diameter); but -Mr.’ Graham says 


“that he has seen them cut a tree which was ten inches 


in diameter. 


“Pennant fixes the southern range of the American 
beaver in latitude 30 degrees, in Lowtisiana, not far 
from the Gulf of Mexico; while Say mentions the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and Mississippi as their limit, which 
is about seven degrees further to the northward. In 
high latitudes they are confined to the wooded dis- 


tricts, there not being even willows enough for their 
subsistence on the-banks of the small lakes and rivulets 
of the Barren Grounds. Their most northern range is, 
erhaps, on the banks of the Mackenzie, which is the 
argest American river that discharges itself into the 
Polar Sea, and is also the best woodéd, owing to the 
quantity of alluvial soil deposited on its banks. Beavers 
occur in that quarter as high as 67%4 degrees or 68 de- 
grees of latitude, and their range from east to west ex- 
tends from one side of the continent to the other, with 
the exception of the Barren districts. They are pretty 
numerous in the country lying immediately to the north- 
ward of Fort Franklin;-and from the swampy and im- 
practicable nature of the country, they are not likely 
to be soon eradicated from thence. The Iroquois are 
the greatest. beaver takers in Canada, and their hunters 
now allot the beaver districts among themselves and 
endeavor to. preserve these animals from. extinction by 
trenching the beaver:dams:of any one quarter only once 
in four. or: five years, and’ taking care to leave always a 
pair at least in a dam to breed. Further north the In- 
dians, when they break up a beaver lodge, destroy, as 
far as they are able; both young and old, and the num- 
bers of beaver are consequently now very much reduced. 
Gangs of Iroquois were also introduced into. the fur 
countries to the north some years ago; and by setting 
traps, which destroyed indiscriminately beaver of all 
sizes, they almost extirpated the species from their hunt- 
ing grounds. The Hudson’s Bay Co. are, however, en- 
deavoring to remedy this evil, by laying plans to insure 
an adequate supply of the very useful beaver fur, al- 
though it is not likely that it can ever be so plentiful 
as it was formerly. In the year 1743 the imports of 
beaver skins into the ports of London and Rochelle 
amounted to upward of 150,000; and there is reason to 
suppose that a considerable additional quantity was at 
that period introduced, illicitly, into Great Britain. In 
1827 the importation of beaver skins into London, from 
more than four times the extent of fur country than 
that which was occupied in 1743, did not much exceed 
50,000. 

“In some seasons a great mortality occurs among the 
beavers from some unknown cause, many “being found 
dead in their lodges. Toward the. north: the fur of the 
beaver is better, and continues in prime order through 
a greater portion of the year. At Great Slave Lake, in 
latitude 61, July, August and September. are the only 
months in which the beaver fur of inferior. quality is 
procured. In commerce, beaver Skins cut open, stretched 
to a hoop and dried in the ordinary manner, are named 
beaver parchment, and form by far the greatest part 
of the importation. When the beaver skins have Fen 
made into dresses and worn by the Indians; it is termed 
beaver coat; and,: though it may have been in use a 
whole season, it still brings a good price. Inferior-sized 
skins are named beaver-cub. An incisor tooth of a 
beaver is fixed in a wooden handle by the northern In- 
dians and used with great dexterity to cut bone. This 
was the instrument with which the people fashioned the 
horns of the reindeer into spear-heads and fish-gigs; but 
these bone weapons-are now generally replaced by iron, 
me = beaver tooth has been supplanted by an Eng- 
is e. 

“The best account of the manners of the beaver, and 
the most free of.extravagancies, is that given by Hearne; 
and it agrees so.exactly with the information I received 
from the Indian hunters that were I to record the latter 
it would appear to be borrowed almost entirely from 
that traveler. I therefore prefer giving it in Hearne’s 
own. words: 

“*TPhe beaver: being so plentiful, the attention of my 
companions was. chiefly engaged on them, as they not 
only furnished delicious food, but their skins proved a 
valuable acquisition, being a principal article of trade, 
as well as a serviceable one for clothing. The situation 
of the beaver-houses is various. Where the beavers 
are numerous they are found to inhabit lakes, ponds and 
rivers, as well as those narrow creeks which connect 
the numerous lakes with which this country abounds; 
but the two latter are generally chosen by them when 
the depth of water and other circumstances are suitable, 
as they have then the advantage of a current to convey 
wood and other necessaries to their habitations, and 
because in general they are more difficult to be taken 
than those that are built in standing water. They al- 
ways choose those parts that have such a depth of water 
as will resist the frost in winter and prevent it from 
freezing at the bottom. The beavers that build their 
houses in small rivers or creeks in which water is liable 
to be drained off when the back supplies are dried up 
by the frost, are wonderfully taught by instinct to pro- 
vide against that evil, by making a dam quite across the 
river at a convenient distance from their houses. The 
beaver dams differ in shape according to the nature of 
the place in which they are built. If the water in the 
river or creek have but little motion, the dam is al- 
most straight; but when the current is more rapid, it is 
always made with a considerable curve, convex toward 
the stream. The materials made use of are drift-wood; 
green willows, birch and poplars, if they can be got; also 
mud and stones intermix Mm such a manner as must 
evidently contribute to thé strength of the dam; _but 
there is no other order or ‘tné@hod observed in the dams 
except that of the work carried on with a regu- 
lar sweep, and all the afts being made of equal 
strength. In places whith have been long frequented 
by beavers undisturbed, theit dams, by frequent repair- 
ing, become a solid bank, capable of resisting a great 
force, both of water and ice; and as the willow, poplar 
and birch generally take root and shoot up, they by de- 
grees form a kind of regular planted hedge, which I 
have seen in some places so tall that birds have built 
their nests among the branches. 

“*The beaver housés are built of the same materials 
as their dams, and are always proportioned in size to 
the number of inhabitants, which seldom exceeds four 
old and six or eight young ones; though, by chance, I 
have seen above double that number. ‘Instéad“of order 
or regulation being din ‘rearing 
they are of much ruder structure than their dams; for, 
notwithstanding the ity of these animals, it has 
never been observed that they aim at any other con- 
venience in their houses than to have a dry place to lie 


their houses, - 


_ ship.—Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union, 


on; and there they usually eat their victuals, which they 
occasionally take out of the water. . It frequently hap- 
pens that some of the large houses are found to have 
One or more partitions, if they deserve that appellation; 
but it is no more than a part of the main building, left 
by the sagacity of the beaver to support the roof. On 
such occasions: it is common for those different apart- 
ments, as some are pleased to call them, to have no 
communication with each other but by water; so that, 
in fact, they may be called double or treble houses, 
rather than different apartments of the same house. I 
have seen a large beayer house built in a small island 
that had near a dozen apartments under one roof, and 
two. or three of these only excepted, none of them had 
any communication with each other but by water. As 
there were beavers enough to inhabit each apartment, 
it is more than probable that each family knew their 
own and always entered at their own doors, without: 
any further connection with their neighbors than a 
friendly intercourse, and to join their united labors in 
erecting their separate habitations and building their 
dams where required. Travelers who assert that the 
beavers have two doors to their houses, one on the land 
side and the other next the water, seem to be less ac- 
quainted with these animals than others who assign 
them an elegant suite of apartments. Such a construc- 
tion would render their houses of no use, either to pro- 
tect them from their enemies or guard them against 
the extreme cold of winter. 

“*So far are the beavers from driving stakes into the 
ground when building their houses, that they lay most of 
the wood crosswise, and nearly horizontal, and without 
any other order than that of leaving a hollow or cavity 
in the middle; when any unnecessary branches project 
inward they cut them off with their teeth and throw 
them in among the rest to prevent the mud from falling 
through the roof. It is a mistaken notion that the 
woodwork is first completed then plastered for the 
whole of their houses as well as their dams are, from 
the foundation, one mass of mud and wood, mixed with 
stones, if they can be procured. The mud is always 
taken from the edge of the bank ‘or the bottom: of the 
creek or pond, near the door of the house, and though 
their forepaws are so small, ye* it is held close up be- 
tween them under their throat, that they carry both mud 
and. stones, while they always drag the wood with their 
teeth. All their work is executed in the night, and they 
are ‘so expeditious that in the course of one night I have 
known them to have collected as much mud as amounted 
to some thousands of their little handfuls. It is a great 
piece of policy in those animals to cover the outside 
of their houses every fall with fresh mud, and as late as 
possible in the autumn, even when the frost become: 
pretty severe, as by this means it soon freezes as hard 
as a stone, and prevents their common enemy, the 
wolverine, from disturbing them during the winter. And 
as they are frequently seen to walk over their work, and 
sometimes to give a flap with their tail, particularly when 
plunging into the water, this has, without doubt, given 
rise to the vulgar opinion that they used their tails as a 
trowel with which they plaster their houses, whereas, 
that flapping of the tail is no more than a custom which 
they always preserve, even when they become tame and 
domestic, and more particularly so when they are 
startled. 

“‘Their food consists of a large root, something r 
sembling a cabbage-stalk, which grows at the bottom of 
the lakes and rivers. They also eat the bark of trees, 
particularly those of the poplar, birch and willow; but 
the ice preventing them from getting to the land in 
the winter, they- have not any barks to feed on in that 
season except that of such sticks as they cut down in 
summer and throw into the water opposite the doors 
of their houses; and as they generally eat a great deal, 
the roots above mentioned constitute a principal part 
of their food.during the winter. In summer they vary 
their diet by eating various kinds of herbage and such 
berries as grow near their haunts during that season. 
When the ice breaks up in the spring the beavers always 
leave their houses and rove about until a little before 
the fall of the leaf, when they return again to their old 
habitations and lay in their winter stock of wood. They 
seldom begin to repair their houses till the frost com- 
mences and never finish the outer coat till the cold is 
pretty severe, as hath been already mentioned. When 
they erect a new habitation they begin felling the wood 
early in summer, but seldom begin to build until the 
middle or latter end of August, and never complete it 
till the cold weather be set in. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





Eugene Blackford; the ex-Fish Commissioner, was 
standing in the door of his office in Fulton Market one 
day last week, when a literary woman came up to him 
and said: “Mr. Blackford, I am gathering’ material for 
an article on crabs. Do you think those little crusta- 
ceans have the faculty of reasoning?” 

“Well, madam,” — Mr. Blackford, “I have never 
given the subject a thought, but I have known crabs to 
do some remarkable things. Last summer I was fish- 
ing for flounders in Jamaica Bay. The water was shal- 
low, and I could easily see the bottom. A crab sidled 
up to my bait, egy up the hook with one claw, took 
off the bait with the other, ate it, and then climbed up 
the line hand over hand, tumbled into the boat, and went 
nosing around looking for the bait box. If that isn’t 
reason, it certainly is a very high degree of instinct.”— 
New York Times. 


A age named Floyd Conyer and his men of Cedar 
Key, Fla., met with a goats adventure with a tarpon 
a few nights ago. While sailing along there was a sud- 
den splash in the water and a heavy object fell on the 
deck, which proved to be a tarpon, between five and 
six feet long. After striking the deck it gave ano-her 
leap ‘atid struck the sail, which knocked it back upon 
the deck, and into the hatchway, oneal succeeded 
in capturing it. The negroes were fri nearly out 
of their wits. They it was a mermaid or some 
horrible sea serpent, and were almost ready to desert the 
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i er i? Stee ce 
Beckbse of the long’ drought last winter, and lack of 
rain during the late spring, nearly all precipitattion oc- 
curing during the month of March, many of the moun- 
tain’ brooks are nearly dry and the mountains are bare 
of pasturage. Though plentiful at the begininng of the 
season, trout have been difficult to take on account of 
shallow water. Mountaineers report deer sign scarce 
throughout the best country. A reduction in the reserva- 
tion force and the unusual’ number of campers this year 
make it necessary for the rangers to be exceedingly 
watchful. Fires have been burning for a fortnight among 
the Big Trees near Yosemite and are now reported as 
having entered the park. Under a recent order from the 
Interior Department, allowing guns to be taken into the 
forest reserve only by those who have a permit from the 
supervisor, attention is directed especially to shotguns, 
as the ammunition used for these is deemed more likély 
to result in conflagration. 


The recent tour through the south of President H. T. 
Payne, of the State Game and Fish Protective Associa- 
tion, appears to have awakened some enthusiasm in in- 
terests of this character, as nearly every week one hears 
of cases in which the law has been enforced or other 
beneficial work has been accomplished. A notable in- 
stance occurred in one of the parks in Los Angeles. 
The nearest residents found during the spring that the 
waters of Echo Lake were full of black bass and carp, 
and though it was out of season, everybody had a good 
time fishing. All would have gone well perhaps had 
mot W. M. Meece, who had boating privileges for the 
lake, discovered he could catch bass by rocking a skiff 
near shore, and thereupon supplied the anglers with these 
fish. Deputy Pritchard heard of this performance, ar- 
rested the offender, and later in the Police Court had 
Meece fined for catching bass out of season. 

Those of your readers who visit this State for the ex- 
cellent salt-water fishing may be pleased to learn that 
a compromise has at last been effected with the canning 
companies in regard to Avalon Bay, near the island of 
Santa Catalina, where the purse netters have been so 
destructive to sport the past winter, though supposed to 
be prohibited by a county ordinance from entering such 
waters. Secretary Ryder and President Holder, assisted 
by. other members of the Tuna Club, had obtained suffi- 
cient evidence to convict the crew aboard one of the 
most persistent launches, but consented not to prosecute 
if the sardine company withdrew from the island ail of 
the offending boats. Undisturbed by nets the fish have 
come into the bay as never previously and sport is ex- 
cellent. 


Hunting and fishing are well looked after in Santa 
Barbara County, where a strong club upholds the efforts 
of Game Warden Abels to enforce the law, and during 
the close season beast, bird or fish may consider itself 
comparatively safe, or the pot-shot who would kill il- 
legally may know that his act immediately puts him in 
jeopardy. The manner in which the Game Warden ap- 
pears where least expected has aroused no end of con- 
sternation; though a very large county, rough, too, he 
may pervade all of its extremities upon the same day, 
almost as if doubles or worse had assumed the pro- 
tective office. Zeal of this order seems worthy of imi- 
tation elsewhere. The above official is now employed in 
stocking she streams with rainbow trout. Untiring ser- 
vice of this kind is rendered only in communities that 
give wardens assurance of moral support from the resi- 
dents. 


A decision rendered lately by the Supreme Court of 
this State, though seemingly in direct opposition to the 
opinion delivered several years ago, really conforms with 
the latter in every point, indeed throws further light 
upon the view then assumed. To state the case in the 
former action briefly, James Knapp, of Stanilaus County, 
California, in December of 1899, upon being convicted 
of shipping ducks out of the county in direct violation 
of an ordinance passed by the supervisors, brought his 
cause before the Supreme Court, which ordered his re- 
lease and wrote the following opinion: “The State 
regulations n this particular subject seem complete, 
and restrict the rights of citizens so far as is necessary 
to prevent the unlawful killing of game. Serious ques- 
tion has been made as to the power of any board of su- 
pervisors to add either restraints or regulations to the 
right to take and kill game to those made by the legis- 
lature. We do not find it necessary for the purposes of 
this case to decide that question. If such further re- 
strictions upon the right to kill game may be made by 
the county boards, such regulations must be reasonable, 
not oppressive to any class, and must not contravene 
any established policy of the State. Having taken the 
game lawfully and at a time when it is lawful for any- 
one to shoot ducks, the ordinance prohibiting its ship- 
‘ment is an unreasonable interference with the right of 

rivate property, and an unnecessafy restraint of trade. 

t was stated in the argument, substantially, that the 
ordinance was aimed at pot-hunters. Relatively, a small 
part of the community only are sportsmen. A law or 
ordinance which would discriminate in their favor would 
not be a proper exercise of the so-called police power. 
If that be the manifest or admitted purpose of the ordi- 
nance, it is void for: that ‘reason also.” 

The test case recently decided was brought at the in- 
starce of the commission merchants of San Francisco, 
who wished to ascertain the validity of the State law 
in regard to the sale of game. One of their clerks sold 
a quail, was arrested, pleaded guilty, was fined $25, and 
at once appealed the case. e asked for a writ of 
habeas corpus, on the ground that the law was class 
legislation and that when a man killed any game it be- 
came his property, with which he could do as he pleased. 
But the’ alee a aoe that all oy is ae » 
property te, t sportsmen kill animals only 
‘through ‘sufferance, and that the islature in granting 
‘favors’ can make whatever ifications may seem 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


nance, defines clearly the right. of legislature and board 
of supervisors to enact game regulations. 

A young bird, said to be a California condor, was 
caught the other day by a ranchman in the mountains 
near Santa Maria. Your correspondent, however, is 
somewhat incredulous as to the variety. He heard in 
the spring that a condor’s egg had been found by two 
boys in the mountain near Santa Barbara; but investiga- 
tion proved that the egg was only one of “another kind” 
of condor. The great California variety still exists, 
though, for specimens infrequently cross this valley, one 
large individual only several months since, and are easily 
identified by the observer. The egg of these creatures 
sells readily for $1,500, or about at the market price of 
great auk eggs, nor has one been forthcoming at even 
these figures for years. ; 

Golden eagles, the eggs of which are now deemed so 
rare that oologists will give $35 for a good specimen, 
may still be seen frequently about the Ojai Valley, espe- 
cially during winter or spring, and up to a few seasons 
ago one pair built annually upon a hillside scarcely a 
mile from our postoffice. The collector, who secured 
their egg, informed me that the old birds did not con- 
duct themselves at all with the conventional ferocity 
reputed to these creatures by the writers for certain 
juvenile papers, but when the nest was approached, sailed 
away never to return. The spot chosen for building 
was easily accessible and did not have to be attained 
by him through the aid of a rope secured to one foot. 
Conduct so unheard of in the parent birds, with such 
commonplace choice for their home, if persisted in gen- 
erally, would make the writer of adventuresome stories 
weary, even as he often makes his readers weary. 

An eagles’ nest on a high peak thirty miles from town, 
from its being near the point at which Supervisor Slos- 
son has located one of his reservation guard, has ac- 
quired no little-fame among the fofest rangers, even a 
degree of veneration, as the lonely individual whose mis- 
fortune has isolated him up there has no other com- 
rades than the restive occupants, and nearly every mem- 
ber of the force has had his opportunity to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the pair. Though all the world 
lies within view, to the ranger in‘distress it appears 
quite remote. For this Jove there can exist for imme- 
diate entertainment no Venus, no freaky Juno, no am- 
brosia, but only_wide prospect for his delectation. His 
lightning defies and scares him. Assuredly ownership 
in the royal birds must be a solace. Should they steal 
young lambs, the herds are a pest to the range. 


Camping for Women. 


It is well to make up one’s mind in the beginning 
of a camping season to abandon starched garments, both 
outer and inner. The woven gauze union, suits are the 
simplest and in every way the best things that may be 
had in underwear. These require no ironing, and are 
warmer in cold, damp weather, and safer, because ab- 
sorbent, in hot weather than are muslin. An extra pair 
of tights for unusual cold should also be taken. A di- 
vided underskirt of pongee for hot weather should serve 
instead of petticoats. Corset covers should be of the 
gauze sort. 

In a hot camp a short denim skirt of dark color is ad- 
mirable; in cooler places, corduroy is better. But in 
either place the woman who really expects to accompany 
the men of her party on expeditions will have to be pro- 
vided with a divided skirt. In mountain regions, where 
the horse is the favorite means of locomotion, any other 
sort of a riding skirt is an absurdity, and in any un- 
beaten forest hunting knickerbockers are a necessity. 
For these, again, either denim or corduroy, according 
to the climate, should be selected. 

Thin flannel shirt waists should be substituted for any 
starchable varieties; and a sweater to slip on over them 
when sunset or showers chill the atmosphere is also 
desirable. Soft, starchless stocks may be worn if the 
camper insists upon being conventionally dressed through 
everything, but a more comfortable and picturesque 
fashion is to knot a soft silk handkerchief about the 
eset above a collar cut sailor-wise, or even turned 

ack. 

A waterproof bag for one’s extra clothes is a prudent 
purchase, and a set of waterproof pockets, to be at- 
tached to a short pole set in two crotched sticks in the 
tent, is a necessity. In it, if it is of at all generous pro- 
portions, everything, from hairpins—of which no supply 
can be extravagant—handkerchiefs, cosmetics, medicines, 
to needles and literature, may be kept. 

If you are going into a region of mosquitoes or flies, 
take a head net. It is a sort of bag of bobbinette, which 
is fastened around the rim of the hat and in yoke fash- 
ion about the shoulders. It is unlovely, but not so un- 
lovely as the face which has needed its protection and 
failed to find it. 

High canvas leggings, double-bottomed shoes, a rub- 
ber or waterproof coat—these should complete the outfit 
of the amateur camper, so far as mere material appen- 


dages are concerned. The immaterial necessities will be - 


at once perceived by every woman of common sense. 
Having invaded the masculine realm of pastimes, she 
must adopt the masculine virtues. She must learn to 


regard discomforts with gayety, to reserve all her tears * 


until she is home again, and in the seclusion of her own 
room, to divorce her “moods”—a woman of moods is a 
scourge and an abomination in a camp—to subdue all 
whims of appetite and to be indifferent to all vagaries 
of weather. Unless she can make up her mind to all 
these things, let her at the beginning of the summer seek 
her well-piazzaed hotel, and decide to busy herself with 
her Renaissance lace-work or five-hole golf, as in years 
gone by.—Anne O’Hagan, in Collier’s Weekly. 





While Amos Cartright was fishing in the Big Bush- 
kill Creek, Sullivan ty, he hooked a large trout, 
and while playing it in the pool a large fishhawk pounced 
upon the trout and rose with it from the water. Cart- 
right was so excited he did not stop his reel, and the 
hook holding fast in the fish’s jaw the line parted at the 
tip of the rod. The hawk disappeared from view with 
not only the trout, but the fly, leader and 50 feet of the 
fisherman’s line—Oswego Times. 





Glatuyal History. 
Op 
A Theory of Animal Instinct. 


Paper read before the Fairhaven Men’s Club by Joseph K, Nye, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


For ages men have been observing some apparent 
method of communication which one animal holds with 
another. To be sure, the order of intelligence in such 
communications is very low, nevertheless we have all of 
us noticed the ability with which some familiar animal. 
family cat, house dog, horses and other animals share 
with each other the sentiment of joy or fright. How 
often have we seen a dog sensible to the approach of 
danger of which a human being is totally unconscious? 
How often have we seen a flock of half a hundred birds, 
so bunched up that it is impossible to observe the leader, 
turn instantly in their whirling flight, as one bird? No 
known method of human thought could be devised by 
which a command and its execution could be compassed 
within the space of a hundredth part of a second; and 
yet the phenomenon is familiar to us all; and the scientific 
question comes to us, what method of intelligence is em- 
ployed by the leader of that whirling flock by which he 
maneuvers his little army? 

I have questioned closely a large number of whalemen, 
and it seems to be an established fact that, when one 
whale of a school is struck, all others in the immediate 
vicinity are aware of danger. Certainly some means of 
communication exists among these animals beyond that 
which can be attributed to sight and hearing. 

Ernest Seton Thompson, in a recent articles, describes 
very vividly the actions of two herds of antelope, who, 
although two or three miles apart, were made aware of 
danger one to the other; and although his explanation 
goes so far as to say that certain physical changes in the 
patch of white hair would make it possible for these 
animals to communicate by sight, I want, later on, to sug- 
gest another means which may be possible, and which 
it remains for science to develop. Go further than this, 
what is it that guides the wildfowl high in the air, through 
days of fog and nights of darkness, unerringly in its 
flight north or south? Surely some power other than 
the sight of familiar landmarks, and as an indication of 
my train of thought, I will say, why not the same power 
that points the delicate little magnetic needle in the same 
direction. 

Now, I cannot state facts, that is, so far as asserting that 
this is so, but let us hold up to the light of this suggestion 
some of the recent discoveries in science, which, I think, 
can be truly claimed to have some bearing on this 
phenomenon. r 

In 1888 Prof. Her.z, by a series of experiments, which 
have been widely discussed and studied, discovered that 
throughout all nature in all matter, solid, liquid or 
gaseous, there exists an attenuated, intangible substance, 
which, for want of a better name, he called ether. He 
found that by means of certain electrical instruments 
which would produce what we call an elctric spark, this 
ether would be set in motion, and start out in all direc- 
tions a series of waves or vibrations, which certain other 
electrical contrivances would be sensible to; and out of 
this sprung the present method of what is known as wire- 
less telegraphy. 

No human eye is delicate enough to feel or in any way 
receive an impression from these ethereal waves, that is, 
stating it specifically, but in a general way there is no 
doubt in the scientific mind that all human sensations 
of heat and light are truly produced by these vibrations 
of ether; and does it follow that because our eye is not 
sensible to certain ether vibrations, that the eye of some 
animals may not be? 

The theory of light is nothing new. We know that a 
beam of light can be decomposed into its seven primary 
colors; ranging from the highest, violet, down through the 
blue, green, yellow, orange, to red, the lowest color in 
the spectrum, or, at least, the lowest which any human 
eye can see; and we know that these color effects upon 
the human eye are produced by vibrations of the aforesaid 
ether, and even the rapidity and length of these vibra- 
tions has been proved, until to-day science says the high- 
est color, violet, is produced by a vibration of ether equal- 
ing 700 billions per second. And now comes Prof. Hertz 
to prove that his little electric spark, in itself scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, can start out a series of: these 
vibrations so much longer and so much lower down in the 
scale of color that no human eye can detect it. But the 
scientific mind has not been content with the mere theory 
that these low vibrations do exist, and after months and 
years of research, the discovery has been made by young 
Marconi, that a small pinch of nickel filings become vio- 
lently sensitive when placed within a radius of these lower 
frequency waves, 

It is wonderful to think of, that this little pinch of nickel 
' filings should so far surpass the human eye’ in delicacy, 
+ and see colors which we know nothing of, but’such ‘is the 
case. To be sure, our filings have no nerves’ or gray 
*- matter to translate their sensation into hiiman ‘intelli- 
* gence; but for an instant suppose they had. “Away off 
» yonder on a distant coast, through houses, trees and hills, 
> @ mhinute spark flashed between two electrical poihts would 
* begathered in: by the filings, the sensation transmitted to 
* thé brain, and we could count them one, two, three and so 

on with a prearranged sequence, which would carry intelli- 

— around the world. In fact, the sensation would be 

—sight. 

Is it not possible that our dumb animals, deprived as 
they are of the power of speech and reason, should have 
within them some physical organ through which they may 
be sensible to this ethereal vibration which is known to 
exist far below the range of human sight?. Does not some 
power within the leader of that whirling flock of birds un- 
derstandingly transmit its order to turn? Does not the 
wonderful ph enon of life admit of some power by 
which the frightened antelope sends forth its ethereal 
warning to its fellows, miles away? Why not the same 
thing, far more comprehensive than what we call instinct, 
transmit the agony of the wounded whale to its kind 
within the radius? 

What are the electric currents which surround the 
earth but a stream of ethereal vibrations, which for the 
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sake of distinguishing we call electricity. Electricity sur- 
rounding a bar of iron will produce a magnet, with all the © 
henomena of north and south poles. The earth itself 
cr long since been regarded as a great magnet, with 
the same phenomena of polarity. Currents of ethereal 
vibrations moving either from its rotation, or some other 
means of transmission, produce this great magnet; and 
if our little pinch of filings are sensitive to it, and they 
are, is it beyond the bounds of science, or rather nature, 
that. the lonely wildfowl far up in the depths of darkness 
should be possessed of the same sensitiveness, and perhaps 
a far keener one? Is it not possible that they may be 
sensible to this north and south producing vibration which 
guides him forward unerringly to the pole? 

Why is not this an explanation of the powers of a car- 
rier pigeon? The little receiver within his brain sensible 
to the ethereal waves which are producing the polarity of 
the earth instantly teaches him in what direction he is 
crossing, and upon being liberated from a distant point, 
his mind teaches him to follow the reverse. 

There is nothing supernatural or beyond the bounds of 
reason in believing that the brains of some animals should 
contain elements as delicate as the common glass tube 
filled with filings, and when is added to this nerve sensi- 
‘tiveness to feel the changed conditions of this little brain 
receiver, and the mental intelligence to translate it into 
actual knowledge, it seems almost simple that these birds 
who: actually do from practice know north from south, 
should be possessed of the same function which can be as 
readily acted upon by the Hertzian wave, as the little tube 
of filings which is visible to our eye. 

The little metal particles which in the trembling mag- 
netic needle feel the force of these Hertzian waves, and 
as a result point unerringly north and south, has no brain 
to translate its sensitiveness or feeling into intelligence, 
and is made up of an arrangement of chemical elements 
far less wonderful than animal brain matter; but it proves 
that there is a mechanical power which a certain arrange- 
ment of chemical atoms is sensible to, and why not this 
same mechanical power acting upon the brain of a bird. 

Take the case of the turkey buzzard. The sky may be 
clear and cloudless, giving a range of human vision for 
many miles around, with none of these animals showing 
above the horizon, but throw upon the ground, even in a 
remote spot, a piece of decaying-fish or other animal 
matter, and the quickness with which these birds will 
arrive upon it from all directions is startling; a common 
explanation for which is that they smell the food from 
afar, but I do not think this explanation was ever made 
without an unspoken feeling of doubt; it serves for a 
popular explanation, but not a scientific one. : 

It is well known that putrifying animal matter will 
give of a phosphorescent glow. If all light is the result 
of ethereal vibrations, why not this phosphorescent glow? 
And simply because it produces no effect upon the retina 
of our eye, except feebly in the night time, is hardly a 
teason that some physical formation of the eye or other 
function of the buzzard, should not receive a definite im- 
pression from the ether vibrations given off by the mass 
of decaying material. 

We all know the wonderful provisions nature has made 
in plant life, carrying the pollen from flower to flower, 
sometimes by the passing breeze, sometimes on the leg of 
a bee or other insect, and doubtless in other ways which 
we know nothing of; and given the fact which is now 
established beyond a doubt, that various phenomena, 
which do-truly occur in nature, are constantly throwing 
off copiously these imperceptible ether waves, why is it 
impossible, that in the great design of nature some animal 
life should be sensible to them? Human beings were given 
a mind to investigate and make use of these phenomena 
of nature, but the dumb animal must do it through 
his inherent instinct, and I believe he does. 





Mosquitos and Music. 


Letter to the Editor of The London Times. 


Sir: I find the folowing in a recent scientific publi- 
cation: 

“Mr. Brennan, of the Public Works Department, Ja- 
maica, is responsible for the following interesting com- 
munication: ‘You will pardon me for drawing your. at- 
tention to the fact, if you have not already noticed it, 
that the mosquitoes (I do not know if every variety) 
will respond to such sounds as a continuous whoop or 
hum. I have tried the experience lately and find swarms 
gather around my head when I make a continuous whoop. 
There may be, however, some particular note or pitch 
that would be more attractive to them.’ This observa- 
tion would afford an interesting subject for experiment.” 

In 1878 I made and erected an apparatus for lighting 
the grounds of the Grand Union Hotel at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., by electricity. The lamps employed were 
rather large and each was provided with its own dynamo 
machine. One of the lamps worked something like a 
telephone and gave out a note, the pitch of which corre- 
sponded exactly with the strips on the commutator pass- 
ing under the brushes of the dynamo machine. Some 
of the other lamps would oceasionally give off a musical 
note, but only for a few minutes at a time. With this 
one, however, the note was practically constant, and no 
adjustment of the carbons had the least effect upon it. 
One evening, while examining this lamp, I found that 
everything in the immediate vicinity was covered with 
sonal insects. They did not appear to be attempting to 
get into the globe, but rather into the box that was giv- 
ing oft the musical note. Upon a close examination of 
these insects I found that they were all the same kind— 
viz., mosquitoes, and, what is more, all male mosquitoes. 
Although there were certainly 200 times as many female 
mosquitoes on the grounds as males, I was unable to 
find a single female mosquito that was attracted in the 
least by the sound. 

When the lamps were started in the beginning of the 
evening, every male mosquito would at once turn in the 
direction of the lamp, and as it were face. the music, and 
then fly off in the direction from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. It then occurred to me that the two little feath- 
ers.on the head of the male mosquito acted as ears, that 
they vibrated in unison with the music of the lamp, and 
as the pitch of the note was almost identical with the 

ing of the female mosquito, the male took the music 
to be the buzzing of the female. I am neither a naturalist 


nor an entomologist, still I was much interested in this 
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iar and interesting phenomenon. I wrote down a 

li account of it at the time and sent it to a scientific 
paper, but it a peared to be too stupid to find a place 
in that particular publication. However, it now appears 
that others have stumbled across the same thing. I would 
advise Mr. Brennan to continue his experiments, espe- 
cially as regards the sex of the mosquitoes which are 
attracted by a musical note. The male mosquito is much 
smaller than the female of the same species, never bites, 
but feeds upon vegetation, and is easily distinguished 
on account of two little feathers on the head, which re- 
semble to some extent the antlers of a stag. 

A very interesting experiment may be easily made 
in the following manner: Obtain a tuning fork which 
gives a musical note as much like the hum of the female 
mosquito as possible. -If you strike this fork within 
twenty feet of a male mosquito he will at once turn about, 
face the music, and erect the two little feathers on his 
head, something after the manner of a cockatoo. 

Yours faithfully, ‘ 
Hiram S. Maxim. 


Potholes and Glacial Action. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am at a loss to understand how your correspondent, 
Von W. (Forest AND STREAM Aug. 2) got the impressidn 
that I had connected pot holes and glacial action together. 
As I think I referred to both in the same communication, 
it may be that I confused the two so as to cause this mis- 
take. But my impression is that I mentioned the pot 
holes as occurring in North Carolina, and the glacial ac- 
tion as being shown in northern Wisconsin and Michigan. 
There has never been any glacial action below the old 
Mason and Dixon line, and we have none of the grooved 
rocky surfaces, such as I mentioned as occurring in 
northern Michigan, nor have I ever seen any pot holes 
elsewhere so well developed as I have found them in 
the rapid mountain streams. Pot holes cannot be a result 
of glacial action, only of water rapidly flowing and whirl- 
ing. Since my communication I have discovered an im- 
mense number of these holes, in embryo, as may be said, 
on the surface of the bare granite rocks, down the slight 
slopes of which on the rounded surfaces the rain has 
flowed, following the slight depressions, and making min- 
iature cascades as the stream runs from one to another 
of these, has hollowed out small bowls two, three, or more 
inches in diameter, and half an inch or more deep, all 
along the course of the little streams. In some places 
these bowls are two or more inches in diameter, and an 
inch or less in depth; but some are six or eight inches 
in diameter and three deep, showing what a long time 
has passed since the beginning of them. Necessarily in 
the course of swift mountain streams, the wear of the 
rock in this same way must have been much more rapid, 
and thus in the beds of the streams, but mostly in the 
swift rapids and the courses of the waterfalls, these holes 
are much larger and deeper. But it seems very clear that 
the grinding out of these holes has been done by the ac- 
tion of the water whirling in eddies, for the power, and 
the gravel or larger stones as the implements, by which the 
work has been done. H. Stewart. 

Macon County, N. C. 


The Opossum as a Chicken Thief. 


Liano, Texas.—To add to. your notes on this subject, I 
send clipping from our town paper: “B. Lange is a 
champion opossum killer, but he don’t always kill. He 
overtook one raiding his chicken roost Monday night, 
beat it to jelly, and left it on the wayside for dead. Un- 
derstanding the traits of the animal, that he does not 
always appear to be what he really is, he concluded to 
shoot it, so took his lantern, and while one of his folks 
held it by the tail, he placed the muzzle of the gun close to 
its "possumly breast and pulled the trigger. But presto! 
change! The ’possum had vanished away like the pris- 
matic tints of the rainbow. In common parlance, he had 
vamoosed. How it was done he is unable to say; but it 
is certain that Lange and the ’possum in a one-act tragedy 
before the footlights, would make a hit, for their magic 
would surpass Hermann himself.” 

I have captured many ’possums in hen houses, trees, un- 
der rocks and other places, but can any of your many 
readers explain what went with this ‘possum? Mr. Lange 
is a straight man and what he says is sure to be correct. 
He is much woried over the incident, because he thinks 
he tried to capture a spirit. J. H. Carter. 


An Elephant’s Memory. 


Memory is usually the strongest point with an elephant, 
and an amusing instance of this quality was recently told 
us by an indigo planter, whose veracity we have no reason 
to doubt. Some twenty-five years ago our friend bought a 
fine female elephant. Shortly after, his purchase pro- 
duced a fine calf of her own sex, and both mother and 
daughter throve exceedingly; the latter as she grew up 





becoming a regular domestic pet, and being allowed into . 


the dining room at dessert and fed on fruit and biscuits. 
Both the young one and her mother were then sent off 
to another factory belonging to the same concern, a good 
many miles away, and remained there for twenty years or 
more. After that the youngster, now a fine and well- 
grown animal, was brought back to her birthplace. Im- 
mediately, remembering the dainties of het babyhood, she 
made a valiant attempt to get into the dining room. Un- 
fortunately, the verandah round the house was rather a 
low one, and the elephant had not allowed for her increase 


in stature in the meantime. The resylt was a shower of. 


about half a ton of masonry, and very 


miller of an elephant, who bolted tail on end doWn the - 


nearest road for two or three miles—The Asian. 


“Quicker than Lightning.” 
PLAINFIELD, Mass.—There is a red squirel living on the 
Mill Brook in. this town, which beats all records for speed. 


Old Joe Beasley says he saw the critter ing down the 
and he kept ahead 


big maple when lighting struck the tree, 
all the way to the ground! C. H. 
All communications intended for Fornst amp Sragam shodld 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., New 


York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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Game Bag and Gan. 


Pro of . : 
on 2ropcleors shooting resorts will find it préfitable to advertise 


The Deer of America. 


Or the three volumes for the American Sportsman’s 
Library, edited by Caspar Whitney, which have appeared 
during 1902, that on the “Deer Family” will, of course, 
seem to big-game hunters by far the most important. 
There 3s cause enough for this feeling in its title, but 
when in addition the papers which it contains are by 
such men as Theodore Roosevelt, T. S. Van Dyke, D. G 
Elliot and A. J. Stone, there is a special reason for this 
interest. The four writers for the volume of about 330 
Pages contribute to it in unequal sections. Mr. Roose- 
yelt’s portion furnishes about one-half the book, Mr. 
Van Dyke about 100 pages,.Mr. Elliot 30 and Mr. Stone 
about the same amount. Each of the contributors has 
done his. work. well. and interestingly, and no big-game 
huaer, can) afford .to.be. without this volume in his 
‘brary, , 

Perhaps the most important ‘portion of the whole vol- 
ume is Mr. Roosevelt's introductory chapter of twenty- 
seven pages, in which he sets forth with great force and 
earnestness the value of big game to our people at large 
and- the advantages to be gained from following it, and 
hence the importance of preserving this big game, not 
necessarily so that it may be killed, but in order that 
it may serve as an incentive to men to lead wholesome 
outdoor gives. Incidentally, he points out, as he has 
done before in written and spoken word, that proper game 
laws are essentially demgcratic, that is, are in the inter- 
ests of the people as a whole, because it is only through 
their enactment and enforcement that the people as a 
whole can preserve the game and can prevent its becom- 
ing purely the property of the rich, who are able to create 
and maintain extensive private preserves. The very 
wealthy man can be certain to have hunting, but the man 
of small means is dependent solely upon wise and well- 
executed game laws for his enjoyment of the sturdy 
pleasure of the chase. , Surely this is good doctrine, and 
doctrine to which every intelligent man can subscribe. 
It would be hard te find a stronger and more effective 
sermon in favor of intelligent game legislation than is 
offered in these ringing words of the President. 

The same thought—and it is well that it should be 
often repeated—occurs elsewhere, when he says: “If we 
are really alive to our opportunities under our democratic, 
social, eand political. system, we can keep for ourselves— 
and by. ‘ourselves’ I mean the enormous bulk of men 
whose means range from the moderate to very small— 
ample opportunity for the enjoyment of hunting and 
shooting, of vigorous and bleod-stirring out-of-doors 
sport.. If we fail to,take advantage of our possibilities, if 
we’ fail to pass, in the interest of all, wise game laws, and 
to see that these game laws are properly enforced, we 
will then have to thank ourselves if in the future the 
game is only found in the game preserves of the wealthy; 
and under such circumstances only these same wealthy 
people will have the chance to hunt it.” 

: Beside this introductory chapter, those of the first sec- 
tion of the book treat of the “Mule Deer or Rocky Moun- 
tain Blacktail,” the “Whitetail Deer,” the “Prong-Horned 
Antelope” and the “Wapiti,” or round-horned elk. Mr. 
Roosevelt very wisely does not attempt to deal with the 
various species and racés of the different groups of deer 
found in America. That is something for the syste- 
matists to do; and as yet the systematists are hardly 
agreed among themselves as to the species or sub-species 
in the different groups, or the names of each. What he 
does is to give clear ideas of the ways and habits of the 
different forms of deer and the different modes of hunting 
them, and this is done very largely by the relation of his: 
own experiences in the West and elsewhere. 

Few things are more interesting than to observe the 
very different conclusions concerning an animal or its 
habits which will bt drawn by two different observers, 
whose experience, powers of observation-and honesty are 
perhaps the same. It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Roosevelt considers that the chase of the wapiti and the 
mule deer calls for more hardiliood, power of endurance 
and moral and physical soundness than that of the white- 
tail deer. There are many old hunters who would scarcely 
assent to this, but admitting its truth, there comes in, of 
course, the question of skill—here “stealth and noiseless- 
ness” among other qualities—which, practiced success- 
fully, is in many instances the chief pleasure of the chase. 
The man who accomplishes something which requires real 
skill in the performance is likely to be better satisfied with 
himself, and to take more pleasure in his feat, than he 
who performs an act requiring only strength and endur- 
ance.’ There are many hunters we fancy who will con- 
tend that still-hunting—i. ¢., tracking or stalking—the 
whitetail is the most difficult big-game hunting of Amer- 
ica, except possibly stalking the moose. We should be 

inclined to consider the whitetail deer the hardest of the 
North American deer to hunt. 

Of course these are only matters of taste. One man 
may think that the pear is the best of fruits, while an- 
other may prefer the peach. 

We read with special interest the chapter on “The 
Prong Horned Antelope,” that extraordinary species con- 
cerning whose habits too much cannot be known. We are 

glad to see that Mr. Roosevelt refers to the extraordi- 
nary abundance of the antelope in old times, when in 
traveling across the prairies, or over the tablelands 
of the central plateau, antelope seemed almost as abun- 
dant as buffalo used to be, herd after herd appearing as 
each su ing rise of the prairie was crossed; and 
in winter when the animals up on the win- 
appeared in close herds, remind- 
sheep of to-day. This 

by most writers. 
each big-game 
8 con- 
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communicates to the reader a part of the enthusiasm that 
he himself feels, Be ge, ps 

Mr. Van ’s contribution to this volume covers. 
three species—“The Elk of the Pacific Coast,” “The Mule- 
Deer” and “Tite Columbia Blacktail.” He describes the 
range of the elk in California, , Washington and 
British Columbia, and their practical extermination in 
California, except for the small band near Bakersfield 
and in the extreme northern part of the State, and tells 
of hunting amid the giant forests of Oregon, concluding 
that the elk of the Pacific coast is probably the hardest 
game animal to secure by any means of hunting. His 
paper on the mule deer contains much that is new to us, 
especially the common practice of the deer: feeding on 
cactus and the damage which they do to the crops in 
California. His description of the mule deer calls atten- 
tion to certain differences among deer of different sec- 
tions, many of which have often been noticed. Mr. Van 
Dyke’s account of the Columbia blacktail is very full and 
is interesting reading. , F 

Mr. Elliot’s account of the caribou is notable not only 
for its interest, but for the wealth of its illustration of 
heads and of antlers, There is extraordinary ‘diversity 
among these, and one can easily understand the position 
of the writer when he hints that conclusions drawn from 
the antlers are valueless ‘in determining specific characters. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this ingeresting 
book is Mr. A. J. Stone’s ‘paper on‘ the moose. It con- 
tains much material that is new, and mttch whiich if not 
new is put in a fresh way.. Mr. Stone declares—and the 
editor disagrees with him—that the bull moose is not 
attracted by the call of the horn, because he believes it to 
be the cry of the female. Prohably we never shall know 
the precise motive which attracts the moose, but it is 
certain that during the rutting time males of the deer 
family do many strange things. While watching a bull 
elk which was herding his cows during the rtitting time, 
we have called him up alarmingly close to us by the simple 
expedient of breaking a stick. No doubt in this case the 
bull believed that another bull was hidden in the brush, 
and warted to fight the intruder. In the same way we 
have known the whitetail deer in rutting time to make 
an unprovoked attack on a man. 

Extremely interesting and valuable are five maps pre- 
pared by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, of the’ Biological Sur- 
vey, which show the range of the mule deer and of 
Caton’s California mule deer, of the whitetail deer and the 
Arizona dwarf whitetail, of the antelope, elk and black- 
tail deer all in 1900. In the map showing the range of 
the elk, should not an area of Vancouver Island have 
been shaded? Certainly within a year or two there have 
been elk there in considerable abrindance, according to 
our information. ; 

The illustrations in the volume are chiefly by Mr. 
Rungius, whose skill as an animal pajnter is well known. 
The frontispiece, an artotype, is a_ very striking and 
beautiful thing, and all the illustratgons are admirable, 
but there are two unhappy cases of the misnaming of 
plates, which should not have occurred, The deer shown 
facing page 50 is certainly not “The Blacktail of Colo- 
rado,” nor are the animals shown facing page 76 “White- 
tail in Flight.” It is difficult to understand how these 
blunders should have occurred, since, of course, both the 
artist and the editor know the mule deer and the white- 
tail, but their occurrence is unfortumate. 


Coons. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Our survey was in an unsettled region on Coldwater 
River. From the railroad station we went by wagon over 
a “blind road” to Edwards’ away where Lee and I found 
room to spread our pallet on Mr. Edwards’ floor and a 
welcome at his table. The four — axmen pitched 
their tent in the woods near by, and sang into the late 
hours, ostensibly because they were happy, but in reality 
to scare off the supposed “varmints.” In the morning 
the men, who were new to th: work, were cautioned to 
use sparingly the water that each carried in his half-gallon 
jug, but by early afternoon the supply was exhausted, and 
by mid-afternoon they had begun to suffer from thirst. 

With a detachment to carry jugs, a search was made, 
which was fewarded by the discovery of a small “puddle” 
in a large cypress brake nearly gone dry, about half a 
mile from the line, and through undergrowth that made 
traveling difficult. The water covered a small surface 
and was very shallow. Four large moccasins were peace- 
fully reposing therein, beside tadpoles, spiders and bacilli. 
After these had been frightened away the jugs were filled 
and were soon delivered to the thirsty workmen, who 
asked no questions. The initiated can quench his thirst 
with the bugs and reptiles in sight, but the novice must 
have his medicine sugar-coated. Blissful ignorance was 
the sugar coat. t ; f 

One day the men discovered a ’coon on a limb, and 
surveying operation were suspended. Henry, the “lead 
axman,” is not a brave man about some things. He will 
walk far around a toad or a snake. But Henry has plenty 
of ’coon bravery. With a cane knife, he climbed that tree 
till he came to the coon, about forty feet above ground, 
and chopped its head open before it could get into a hol- 
low already congested with ’coon. This sounds akin to 
Antoine’s ’coon story, but it is not. : 

Under the stimulus of a sharp-pointed stick, another 
young ’coon was induced to seek fresh air, and he, too, 
was dispatched with the cane knife when his head was 
well out. 

The dead ’coons were half-grown and looked sweet and 
tender. 


third one would need parboiling to make her tender. 

The old one wouldn’t come out, so the tree was cut, a 
notch taken out of the side at the hollow, and Mrs. Coon 
killed “in situ.” ; 

Some field notes were needed from the county site at 
Belen, which was said to be twenty miles by road, fol- 
lowing some of the windings of the river. The map 
showed Belen only twelve miles away, and on the theory 
than one can come back if he can’t go on, I started. 

f were thick in places, 


z 
: 
5 


By the growls now coming from the hollow, 
limb when the stick was punched in, we knew that the 
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was made, with little hope of getting through, but a 


_shance to get so far on the way back as to finish the 


journey in the first daylight next morning, and get the 
party started to work on time. A pocketful of matches 
lhad been provided in anticipation, ard when at late dusk 
tthe river was left, I drank enough for all night. Half an 
thour later I was in a tangle of cane and vines, where 
‘further progress was impossible in pitchy darkness, and I 
«decided to camp. 

Over my leafy bed the dark, heavy foliage had spaces 
‘through which the sky was seen, with the stars shining 
‘very brightly against the blue, and the fireflies tried to 


“shine as brightly against the dark tree leaves; then my 


little fire would flare up and bring out strongly the mainy 
strange shapes of the leaves and boughs, lighting them 
till the sky beyond was black, and the fireflies made dim- 
mer sparks. 

It is good sometimes to be alone in the broad woods. 

Unmistakebly something alive crawled in the dead 
leawes around me, almost against me, and on several sides. 
It proved to be katydids, attracted by the firelight. 

With the first light of day I awoke and resumed the 
ngarch. A cow bell is very sweet music at times; then as 
cme Genes nearer, there is the lighter tinkling of the 
sheep ‘bells mingling in, and after a while the numerous 
amitreceable cow paths in the cane merge into one that is 

mer, and this with others more defined, then the 

ifs sound louder and a rooster crows in the distance. 

Att Mr. Crutcher’s house, where we are now boarding, 
there is plenty of fresh water and a good breakfast wait- 
img. 

Mhe “town man” has no realization of the interest 
‘whith sych surroundings lend to a comfortable meal at a 
table, ‘andl especially to having enough drinking water. 

Cutting ‘a lime through a continuous tangle of cane and 
briers where the tree growth is too scant for much 
shade—in am old “deadening” or “hurricane”—five miles 
from the nearest palatable water, and with a July sun 
pouring down, one guards zealously the few warm drops 
im the jug, that must last till night, and takes a min- 
ute’s breathing spell under a shading bush to indulge in 
wistful reveries of and longings for the “old oaken 
bucket” and broken gourd dippers and cool, decaying well 
curbings under big elm trees. At night when you have 
come out of the woods, you linger round the cool pump, 
reluctant to leave while there is a possibility of drinking 
a few drops more. 

In one such brier patch, six miles from Mr. Crutcher’s, 
the big rattler was met. He was carried out, over very 
rotigh ground and through several cypress brakes, bound 
full length to a hickory pole. Joe himself weighs eight 
pounds by the scales, and the pole weighed about thirty. 

aa is now in the box with Jonah, whom Coahoma told 
about. 

After the survey the party was on a march back to the 
railroad. Near the trail four ’coons were climbing a 
tree that looked impossible for any one but Henry. It 
‘was not for him, and he didn’t hesitate. Fifty feet from 
the ground he had them cornered on a small limb. With 
a pole cut with his ready cane knife he punched them off, 
one at a time, and each ’coon, in turn; found himself sur- 
rounded by a “cordon” with clubs. The four ’coons were 
triumphantly swung at the backs of the four darkeys. 

TRIPop. 

Mssissipri, 


More About Sport. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The subject, “What constitutes. true sport?” has been 
discussed at large by a number of your contributors of 
late, very entertainingly, and doubtless with profit to your 
readers, as throwing many lights on the subject from 
different view pots. 

While not a partisan myself for either the big-game or 
‘the small-game side of the controversy, the issue being 
merely a question of taste, based upon habit as the result 
of environment, I may be permitted to offer some reflec- 
tions upon the fundamental principles involved in the 
question, What is sport? I may, however, remark by the 
way, that as between the desirableness of small-game and 
large-game hunting, there is one feature about the latter, 
in its present-day pursuit, that invariably arouses my 
deep aversion when reading of the exploits of big-game 
hhunters. It is the fact, which appears conspicuously in 
ll these narratives, that the “sport” of big-game hunt- 
‘ing has degenerated from the pursuit of the game for 
itself to the pursuit of the horns carried by the game— 
the trophy, instead of the good meat of which little ac- 
count is taken. And in this I believe a fundamental prin- 
ciple of “true sport” is violated; which brings us again 
back to the “previous question.” In order to consider the 
question intelligently, and get at its fundamental prin- 
ciples, it seems proper to inquire into the origin and 
genesis of field sports. 

Your latest contributor to this discussion, Mr. Jos. W. 
Shurter, embraces in the general category of “sport” all 
the athletic games that are practiced, which would appear 
to be wholly unwarranted from the viewpoint of the 
Forest AND STREAM confraternity. These games, it is 
true, are conventionally denominated “sports,” but as be- 
tween such form of diversion and true field sports, the 
pursuit of nature’s children in nature’s haunts, there is no 
kinship either in character or genesis. The athletic games 
are contests between men and men, a kind of mimic war, 
having for their basis the struggles for supremacy between 
men and tribes in the primitive history of the race, causes 
that still persist in more or less modified form and keep 
alive the spirit of conflict between man and his fellow, a 
= that it is the mission of the higher moral culture to 
eliminate from man’s nature. Field sports on the other 
hand had their origin in man’s necessities, during the 
whole period of his racial infancy, and to a large degree 
to a much later period in the race history, when his sub- 
sistence depended absolutely upon his proficiency in the 
capture of the wild creatures around him for the food 
and clothing which they yielded for his use, and which 
were necessary to his survival. 

This trait in man’s nature, like other deeply implanted 
instincts in men and animals, still persists after the condi- 
tions that gave it birth have ceased. Hence it may be 
concluded. that the procurement of ing useful to 
man as the result of the chase, is an essential clement 
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of true sport. By way of illustration, it is suggested that 
my good friend Didymus, who experiences such ecstatic 
er in a day behind the pointer on the stubble, not a 
small part of which is derived from exhibiting a plump 
game bag at the end of the day, to those who will share 
with him in the gustatory sequel to his performance, I 
say that neither friend Didymus nor any other true sports- 
man, would enjoy the killing of a big bag of swallows, ‘for 
instance, though more skill in handling the gun might be 
required. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that the destruction and 
absolute waste of half a ton of good meat for the sake: of 
a head and pair of horns to be exhibited as trophies of 
the chase, is in violation of the basic principle of true 
sport, and is contrary to the ethics of nature, so to spéak, 
by which man finds justification for slaying his fellow 
creatures. 

The terms “head hunter,” “skin hunter,” are mentioned 
with much obloquy by your “true sportsman” when: ap- 
plied to some one else; but when I read in Forest AND 
STREAM some months ago—and I mention this merely as a 
sample—that a party of two sportsmen with two guides, 
spent two or three weeks in the Rockies, and very con- 
scientiously limited their slaughter to the strict permis- 
sion of the law, yet triumphantly paraded a record of four 
elk, four bear, eight deer, with an assortment of moun- 
tain sheep, goats, antelope and what not (I write from 
memory, and perhaps exaggerate some, bat the wasted 
meat must have run up into the thousands of pounds); and 
all for the sake of heads and horns, I turn from such a 
recital with feelings of deep aversion, and think of the 
aphorism of whose ox is gored. 

There are many big-game hunters who refrain from 
killing more meat than can be utilized; an@ it is common 
for fishermen to restore to their native element, none the 
worse for their novel experience, the superfluity of fish 
caught; but the insensate greed for “trophies,” that car- 
ries so many into the woods for the sole purpose of secur- 
ing heads and horns with an enormous sacrifice of meat in 
the process, must greatly hasten the final extinction of 
those animals of the chase that have afforded sport, and 
tood and raiment, to man, from the earliest infancy of his 
race down to the present time. CoaHOMA, 


Taking in a Buck. 


BELLEVUE, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: As the 
time for our annual vacation is approaching, and as the 
Georgian Bay district is the objective point this year, I 
am reminded of a story my father once told me of how he 
captured a big buck, back in the forties, in the same 
region. The interest in the story was revived a few 
years ago from a somewhat like experience, when with 
a party of friends from Pittsburg we were hunting deer 
near Romney, W. Va. Our deer ran near to the last 
crossing, having passed two of our party unhurt, when 
the third man started in the direction of the deer, and 
coming to a large hound chained near by, unloosed him 
and started him on the trail of the deer, which he soon 
overtook and threw in front of an old lady’s house on the 
mountain. Seeing so rich a prize at hand, she quickly 
ran to the house, and returning with her wood ax, killed, 
skinned and had nearly all of the deer stowed away when 
our party arrived to demand the share due us, which she 
reluctantly surrendered. 

Father had spent the fall months with his brother, help- 
ing at clearing and getting out timbers for his house, and 
as he was somewhat skillful with the ax, they persuaded 
him to stay over the winter until they had the house 
finished. : : 

One clear moonlight night he lay awake listening for 
some time to the barking of the dogs some distance off in 
the bush, and prompted by curiosity, got up, pulled on a 
pair of trousers without suspenders and quietly set out on 
the lumber road to investigate. After a brisk walk, he 
came upon the scene of the two dogs with a large buck at 
bay, in front of a big rock. He got down in the grass and 
crawled up as close as he could to watch them a while. 

Finally to set things going, he spoke to one of the dogs 
to “Get him, Doc.” At the sound of his voice the deer 
cleared the road, landing with both dogs having good 
holds, and thus the buck could not get up and away. As 
the deer lay there for an instant, the now enthused spec- 
tator also pounced upon the deer and took hold of him 
by the horns. He now had him sure, but what was he 
going to do with him. Father had no knife with him, and 
after a while he had to encourage the dogs to hold on. 
Then he began calling to the house, from which for some 
time there came no answer, but his brother’s wife heard 
the voice and wakened her husband, when he started in 
a hurry. Upon arriving,:he took in the situation, and 
after a good laugh and some queries as to what father 
was going to do, he, too, was soon at his wits’ end; but 
having a pair of suspenders loosely tucked round his 
waist, father suggested that they could tie “im with the 
suspenders and take him home, which they anes 
proceeded to do. With the one suspender they tied his 
forefeet and with the other his hind ones. As soon as the 
buck found himself in that condition, he became as sub- 
missive and gentle as a Mount Washington goat. _ Find- 
ing a stick near by, they strung him on it, and with the 
end of the pole resting on their shoulders, the deer swing- 
ing between them, took up their march for the. house, the 
two dogs bringing up the rear. " 

When they got to the house they placed their burden at 
the door to look him over and decide what to do with 
him. Opening the door, they placed him on the kitchen 
floor, and after lighting a lamp, proceeded to take off his 
suspenders. As soon as the buck felt himself free again 
his spirit returned, and he sprang across the room, up- 
setting a small table at the same time, then faced about. 
The two men were standing at the door watching the 
deer, which with a toss of his high head made a dive for 
them. The glare of the lamplight gave additional gleam 
to his now wicked eye, and prompted the tors to be 
doing something. Father sprang behind a large table and 
uncle out of the door and he closed it to keep the deer in. 
Running to the woodpile, he returned with an ax and slid 
into the room again. A short discussion decided the. fate 
of the deer. Using the table for a guard, they rolled it 
toward the deer, and having him sufficiently the 
experienced hand soon dealt the blow that turned him into 
venison for future use, Jas. H. Tavior. 
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Ducks at Cape Hatteras. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Every fall finds me suffering from an attack of duck 
fever, and last season it seemed more severe than usual, 
knowing that I could not make my accustomed trip to 
Dawson, N. D., so when I received an invitation to make 
one of a party of four bound for Cape Hatteras, N. C., I 
at once accepted. The party was made up as follows: 
Dr. L. S. Blades and O. F. Gilbert, of Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; N. W. Green and C. E. Wilson, of Troy, N. Y. 
Mr. Green’ and myself arrived at Elizabeth City, N. C., on 
Dec. 28, where we found the Doctor and President wait- 
ing for us, with all stores aboard, and the Captain ready 
to sail. As we had alittle over 100 miles to run, we 
were anxious to be off. Our vessel was a three-masted 
schooner, 125 feet by 23% feet, owned by Blades Lumber 
Company, and engaged in carrying lumber from one of 
their numerous mills to their distributing point at Eliza- 
beth City. 

We left the wharf at 4:15 P. M., and, owing to head 
winds, made but ten miles, anchoring in the Pasquotank 
River. The next morning we got under way in good sea- 
son, and when the steward announced “Breakfast ready, 
sah,” we all responded promptly and enjoyed it as one 
only can after taking a constitutional on deck, and 
inhaling the fresh morning air. 

Crossing Albemarle Sound the wind increased as the 
Cay advanced, and when off Roanoke Island a heavy 
squall carried away the gaff on the mainsail. This was 
somewhat exciting to us land lubbers, but the Captain and 
crew seemed to act as if it was an every-day occurrence, 
and at once lowered sail and lay to for repairs, which used 
up the rest of the day. 

Monday morning found us trying to make time against 
a stiff head wind, with poor success, and after beating 
about all day we were again compelled to anchor about 
ten miles south of the island. 

Tuesday morning we arose early and found that the 
Captain was an early bird and had been under way for 
some time, and we were going at a glorious rate, and our 
spirits rose accordingly, until we arrived at the Cape 

annel, when the Captain made an error in the buoys 
and put the vessel on a reef with all sails set. After 
considerable effort on the part of the crew in carrying 
off the anchors from bow and stern, owing to the heavy 
seas, we commenced our tug on the lines and found we 
were in a dangerous position; we had but three feet of 
water forward and were on a hard bottom. The Captain 
fearing she would pound badly, set his signal of distress 
for the life saving crew, who reached us shortly after we 
got her afloat. I never fully appreciated the ee of 
the life saving service before, but when Captain Gray 
and his crew came alongside, we gave them three hearty 
cheers, and were fully convinced that in the establishing 
of life saving stations along our coasts Uncle Sam is do- 
ing a glorious work. Captain Gray and crew assisted 
our Captain in getting the schooner back into the channel 
and stayed by him until out of danger. Our boatmen 
expecting us, and seeing us go on the shoal, came off and 
transferred our baggage and party to shore, where we 
found Dr. J. J. Davis waiting. 

We had been in our room but a few moments when we 
thought we could smell smoke, and after one of the party 
made some uncomplimentary remark about the cigar I 
was smoking, we commenced to look around, and thought 
we saw smoke coming through the floor. We rushed 
downstairs and found the sitting room on fire. After 
forming a bucket brigade we went to work, and soon 
had it out. Dr, Davis had secured for us as guides N. T. 
Jennett, R. W. Midget and several others whose names I 
do not recall. We found them to be good men and always 
looking after our comfort, and were more anxious for us 
to get game than we were. 

The second day after our arrival being very still, and 
the prospects poor for birds, we decided to go in the tim- 
ber for deer. The timber extends from the sound to the 
ocean, being ten miles long and four wide, and a most 
beautiful spot. The principal timber is the North Caro- 
lina pine, growing, as it does, tall and straight out of 
the white sand, with here and there a holly tree with their 
red berries and green leaves, palms and bay trees in abun- 
dance, which all gives it a very tropical appearance, and 
one imagines he is in a foreign country. The deer are 
like our Adirondack variety, but much smaller, and in 
hunting them we took stands on the runways, using shot- 
guns, as at times our watches were close together and 
rifles would have been dangerous. The guides had a 
small mongrel dog which was used to run the deer out of 
the swamps, and after running a short time they would 
return to us for another run, and in this manner we 
would sometimes make six runs in a day. I was much 
surprised to see how easily the deer were killed. They 
cannot carry off the loads our Northern deer do, and one 
of the party killed one with No. 4 shot, and the three 
killed were dropped in their tracks, 

We saw some gray squirrels in the timber, and were 
told they lived on buds, as there are no nut trees in that 
section. 


The yeopon tree, which I forgot to mention, grows in 
abundance, and has a bright red berry similar to the 
holly. The leaves are gathered by the natives, who make 
a tea of them, which is used in place of Sir Thomas Li 
ton’s, but, upon the advice of Dr. Davis, we did not try it. 

On the sound we found ducks, geese and brant in 
countless numbers, but also found them well educated, as 
I never saw birds that understood blinds better; and we 
were told a in oS —- of ~ soe _ ae 
decoying poorly. We shot from pier blinds six days an 
got about 150 birds, so I don’t think we can be classed 
with the game hogs, as this was but an average of six 

i per man; but of course this record is gen- 
erally beaten. We had planned a ‘possum hunt, but our 
president entertained us so pleasantly evenings with his 
guitar and plantation songs, we did not have the neces- 
sary enthusiasm. and his playing and singing were a 
delight to us ail. 

Our trip returning was made on a tug, which 
oft Cape Channel Saturday, Jan. 11, at 10 A. 
getting aboard with our game and we all took a 

in decorating the tug, and by had her well 
covered with holly, palms and game. We had been rum- 
ning all day in quite a heavy sea, and by 9 P. M, it got 


so bad that we decided to run for harbor, which we 
found west of Roanoke Island, where we lay until 2 
A. M., when we got under way, only to get caught in 
another heavy blow in crossing Albemarle Sound. The 
boiler Jeaked, and we could only keep eighty pounds, and 
wére making about three miles per hour. The engineer 
and fireman worked for seven hours trying to keep the 
water below the fires. Sea after sea boarded us, freezing 
as it struck, so that moving about was dangerous; in 
fact, we rolled so that it was impossible to walk, and we 
were very thankful when we tied up to the wharf at 
Elizabeth City, where we left the boat. With all of our 
unpleasant experiences, our trip was a delightful one, and 
will be long remembered. We are under many obligations 
to our goods friends in Elizabeth City, who made our 
trip possible, and our stay in their prosperous city so 
pleasant. If any of your readers care to try the shoot- 
ing at the Cape, I would advise them to stop, if possible, 


with Dr. J. J. Davis and his good wife, to whom we are 
greatly indebted for their kind attentions. 
C. E. Witson. 
Adirondack Notes. 
A Bear Mortality Theory. 


Tue crop of Adirondack bears has been larger than 
usual this season, and the reason is not particularly ob- 
vious. Harvey Alford, of Lake Placid, accounts for the 
abundance by stating that the past winter was particu- 
larly favorable for bears in that there were no hard 
thaws and freezes. Alford believes that hibernating bears 
are often frozen in their dens, and either frozen to death 
or starved as a result. : 

“In Canada,” says Alford, “when the bears den up they 
make a big nest for themselves of cedar bark and one 
thing or another under the roots of a tree or on the sur- 
face of the ground, where they can have some protection 
from the weather. I have seen dozens of such places 
where they secured the bark and made their dens, but I 
never saw where they denned in ledges. 

“Here in the Adirondacks our country is very rough 
naturally, and the bears almost always go in the ledges. 
They crawl into some crevice in the rocks, and if by 
chance a heavy thaw sets in and the water runs down and 
freezes, they are caught in a trap. The ice does not thaw 
out in such places till late in the spring, and if they 
are not killed outright they have lots of chance to starve 
before they can get out. 

“Bears are naturally prolific. They are apt to have 
two cubs at a birth, and they are long-lived animals. If 
the supply did not suffer from natural causes, there would 
be more bears than there are at present in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

“The number of bears trapped is not very great. and 
practically none are killed still-hunting. Most of the bears 
killed are small bears, large bears being very exceptional. 
This, I think, indicates that the big ones die from natural 
causes. They have just so many chances to escape being 
frozen in, and the number that survive to maturity is 
limited.” 


Theft of a Bear. 


Walter Derby, a farmer, collector of geological speci- 
mens, and trapper who lives in the town of Lewis, in the 
eastern Adirondacks, has had bad luck in his bear-trap- 
ping operations recently. Several bears have pulled out 
of his traps, leaving portions of their feet, and the other 
day a bear, trap and all was stolen by some tough charac- 
ters living on a mountain farm in a neighboring valley. 

Derby, following the trail left by the trapped bear, came 
to a point on a wood road where the trail suddenly ended. 
There was evidence to show that the bear had been killed 
and afterward loaded on a wagon. The wagon had been 
drawn by mules, and Derby, noting this fact, was able a 
few hours later to locate the mules and the men who had 
taken the bear. 

At first the thieves denied their guilt, but eventually 
they gave up the trap, and now Derby proposes to sue 
them for the value of the bear. Had they left the trap 
and taken only the bear, it would probably have been im- 
possible to convict them, as Derby would have had hard 
work to prove that the bear was his while it yet had 
chance of liberty. 


An Adirondack Cave. 


In company with Derby, Mr. H .B. Walmsley and my- 
self visited a cave which Derby discovered not long ago 
neat Black Mountain. Derby, while looking for graphite 
in a limestone ledge above a tributary of Roaring Brook, 
accidentally stumbled on the entrance, which is a narrow 
cleft half-way up the face of a forty-foot cliff. The en- 
trance is so well concealed that the chance trout fishermen 
who pass down the brook have never seen it, and as far as 
we could ascertain, the cave is absolutely virgin soil. 

A small brook runs through the cave, which is in all 
probability the subterranean outlet of Jack McCann's 
Pond, half a mile away, as it is said the water from this 
pond runs into the ground and disappears. 

Derby, Walmsley and I entered the cave in the order 
given. We wore rubber boots and were provided with 
enough candles to have supplied us with food for a week 
had an accident imprisoned us in the cave. 

A hundred feet beyond the entrance was a side channel 
opening on an off-shoot of the cave which proved wu 
investigation to be only about fifty feet in length. Just 
beyond this a slab of rock which had fallen from above 
aimost barred the pa , but by s ing so that the 
water almost ran in our ts, we to get under 
the obstruction. ‘ 

Two hundred feet from the entrance rocks again barred 
the way, but by crawling over them and worming our 
way upward at an angle of forty-five degrees, we soon 
came into a chamber twenty or thirty feet in di 


smoke and speculate as to what would happen if some 
of the loose rocks nearer the entrance should fall and 
make us prisoners in the cave. As we had the discoverer 
of the cave with us, our chances of receiving external 
aid in such a predicament were, to say the least, not very 
encour: 

The sides, floor and roof of the cave were covered with 
corruscations, which appeared to be miniature stalagmites 
and stalactites. Breaking off some of the precipitated 
limestone surface covering, we discovered graphite par- 
ticles in the crystalline native limestone rock beneath. Be- 
low our feet we could hear the noise of the water where 
it had found a lower channel under the fallen rock. There 
was absolutely no evidence to indicate that this chamber 
had ever before been visited by man, and no charred birch 
bark or candle grease on the rocks or torch remnants such 
as would have been left if white men or Indians had en- 
tered the cave. There was also nothing to indicate the 
presence of animals. The place would have made a good 
bear den, but the running water had no doubt served as a 
barrier to animal ingress. 

This cave is, I believe, the largest found so far in the 
Adirondacks, where limestone is not common, and the 
geological conditions generally unfavorable for cave for- 
mation. J BurNHAM, 


Indian Territory Quail. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Woodward’s advertisement in the Forest AND 
SrreAM is based on a misapprehension of the law. 

The Lacey Act does not prevent the transportation of 
any dead or live birds or other game, except such as are 
caught or killed in violation of the local laws. If it is 
unlawful, under the State law, to net or trap quail in 
Illinois, it is consequently unlawful under the Lacey Act 
to ship them from one State to another. The amendment 
Mr. Woodward really needs is to the local laws, so that 
quail may be lawfully caught for propagation. There are at 
present no States that are willing to have their quail netted 
for shipment, and if there had been no Federal law to 
prohibit the transportation, the parties engaged in net- 
ting or trapping the quail would be liable under probably 
all of the various State laws. 

The laws of the Indian Territory were not changed by 
the Lacey Act, and remain just as they were in the Re- 
vised Statutes of 1873, as follows: 

“Section 2137.—Every person, other than an Indian, 
who, within the limits of any tribe, with whom the 
United States has existing treaties, hunts or traps, or 
takes and destroys any peltries or game, except for sub- 
sistence in the Indian country, shall forfeit all the traps, 
guns and ammunition in his possession, used or procured 
to be used for that purpose, and all peltries so taken, and 
shall be liable in addition to a penalty of $500.” 

All of the live quail shipped by any one out of the 
Indian Territory have been caught in violation of this sec- 
tion of the Revised Statutes of the United States of 1873. 

The people in the Indian Territory could have en- 
forced this law at any time since 1873 by penalty of $500 
for each capture for shipment. The trapping and netting 
of the quail there has been a Federal crime for thirty 
years. j. FL. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Permit me to call your attention to several inaccuracies 
in the editorial on “Live Quail for Stocking” which ap- 
pears in the Forest ANp Stream for Aug. 9. Not only in 
what is said, but in what is implied, the article is very 
wide of the mark, and is calculated to convey an entirely 
erroneous impression to readers who are not familiar with 
the facts in the case. 

(1.) The editorial states “any notion that the restora- 
tion of the game supply would be advanced through the 
agency of the Department of Agriculture has by this 
time been dissipated.” It is true that no game birds 
have been imported from foreign countries, or native game 
birds distributed, but this is simply because there has 
been no appropriation for such work. With an adequate 
appropriation and the legislation necessary to establish 
game preserves in the forest reserves, there will prob- 
ably be no ground for complaint of inaction. As a matter 
of fact, persons desiring to secure game birds have been 
aided whenever possible and no opportunity has been 
lost to _ amendment. of local laws so as to provide for 
export of game for propagation. Every facility has 
been extended to importers of foreign game and assistance 
has been rendered in securing the removal of the prohibi- 
tion against importation of eggs of game birds. This 
long-desired object has now been accomplished, and eggs 
have already begun to come in, although the law only 
went into effect in June. 

(2.) “The Department has interfered in a manner 
which is claimed to be whdlly arbitrary and without war- 
rant of law in various private enterprises in live-quail 
transportation for stocking purposes.” If any private 
enterprises have been interfered with, it is because their 
operations were conducted in an illegal maner. 

(3.) “It has interfered with a lawful traffic in live 

me, and by the seizure of such quail passing through the 

tates has thwarted numerous attempts to restore shoot- 
ing.” This broad statement rests on a very slight founda- 
tion. So far as I am aware, the only live quail “passing 
through the States” which have been interfered with en 
route were two consignments int 
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that in the opinion of two Federal courts the present law 
prohibits export of quail. ‘ 
WARNING TO THE PEOPLE. " 
Ardmore, I, T., March 27, 1901. 
To the Commissioners: 


The department of justice is very anxious that every effort be 
exercised to suppress the shipping of quail and other game out of 
the Indian Territory, and your attention is respectfully called to 
Section 2137 Revised Statutes, and also to an Act of Congress ap- 
proved May 25, 1900, which provides the penalty. 

_Judge Townsend last week at Purcell, passing upon this ques- 
tion, explicitly held that —_ was included in the term game. 

_ The deputy marshals will seize all nets, guns, traps and ammuni- 
tion and write me a complete description of same, giving the full 
name of the defendants and their residence, also stating where and 
to whom the game was consigned. 

If the employes of the railroad or express company persist in 
receiving same for shipment, have them arrested also. 

You are at liberty to give this publicity, that all paows may -be 
duly warned. * Wm. B. Johnson, 

United States Attorney. 


The article is entirely correct in stating that existing 
difficulties will not be met by amendment of the Lacey 
Act, but it fails to point out that the way, and the only 
way. to overcome them is by amendment of the State and 
Terr:torial laws, so as to permit export of live game for 
propagation. WASHINGTON. 


Taking Sport Too Seriously. 


One of the evils of the day.is thoroughness as applied 
to sports and recreations. There is no game, however 
difficult or however simple, but it is hedged about by diffi- 
culties which actually turn pleasure into pain. Time was 
when a game at whist, for example, was a genuine diver- 
sion; now it has become so scientific that it is distinctly 
hard work to play a good game. So as to bicycling, golf, 
ping-pong—everything, in a word. We have got so into 
the habit of taking our pleasure seriously that those pleas- 
ures are no longer recreations, or at least not the recrea- 
tions they might be were perfection not so persistently 
insisted upon. In these days no sooner is a game invented 
or imported from other lands than somebody has to go to 
work to make its playing a science, and in order to this 
end a newspaper or magazine devoted to that particular 
game is indispensable and inevitable. So that the drain 
upon the mental faculties produced by the playing of the 
game is rendered more drastic by the reading one has to 
do to keep up with the times. Oh, for a game that can- 
not be made scientific, that will for ever escape a literary 
organ, and which will always and for ever be just good 
fun and ncthing more !—Boston Transcript. 


« 


July Woodcock in Pennsylvania. 


Sayre, Pa., Aug. 9.—A particularly unfortunate fea- 
ture of the game laws of this State makes legal the shoot- 
ing of woodcock during the month of July. No swifter 
method of exterminating the supply of long-bills can weli 
be devised than this July provision, and the next session 
of the Legislature should witness the prompt repeal of this 
clause of the game code. 

The July woodcock, as a rule, is only a partially grown, 
immature b'rd, with but little substance and greatly de- 
ficient in the delicious flavor that makes the October 
cock a sovereign prince among table delicacies. 

Moreover, there is an incomparably finer measure of 
sport in bagging one of these great, athletic October birds 
than in b!anketing a July weakling that pitches from a 
steaming marsh on listless wing. ; 

For the sake of the sportsmanship that hath its hap- 
piest and most beneficent compensations, we say: Abolish 
July woodceck shooting. M. CHILL. 


Not a Bird. 


The only time Justice Gray, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, was ever known to make a joke while 
seated on the bench, was one day when Judson Harmon, 
then Attorney-General, was arguing a case before him. 
Mr. Harmon had occasion to display a map, quite a 
small one, and he referred to- it as a “bird’s-eye view.” 
The Justice could barely see it from the bench, and 
after peering at it for a moment he said: “Mr. Attorney- 
General, I regret to tell you that I am not a bird.”— 
Chicago Daily News. 


Mongolian Pheasants in Massachusetts. 


G.oucester, Mass.—The Mongolian pheasants are do- 
ing well in this locality. I hear the cocks crowing every 
morning. The male has a peculiar way of growing. When 
I chance to come upon one in the brush he crows, then 
tiaps his wings and runs like the deuce through the under- 
brush, HEx&MIT. 


Called for his Gun. 


A RECENT visitor to Chadwick (formerly “Bill” Chad- 
wick’s) was a gentleman who called there to get a gun 
and some fishhooks that he had left at his last visit, thirty- 
five years ago. He got the gun and thinks that the peo- 
ple about the place are the most honest in the world. 

W. H., Eppy. 








t 
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“Benefits of Co-operation Between the States.” 


Tue admirable paper on this subject printed in our issue 
of last week should have been credited to Executive Agent 
Sam. F. Fullerton, of the Minnesota Commission. 





Sea and Biver ishing. 

i 
chem ta Beane Se a 
Anglers of the St. Lawrence. 


Tue Anglers’ Association of the St. Lawrence River 
held its nineteenth annual meeting in the parlors of the 
Thousand Island House at Alexandria Bay on Aug. 6 
last. There was a large attendance and a great deal of 
terest was taken in the proceedings. . This organization, 
which is made up in the main of wealthy men from vari- 
ous parts of the country, who own summer residences 
among the Thousand Islands, and prominent citizens of 
river towns on both the American and Canadian sides, 
has during its existence accomplished a grand work, and 
is constantly supplying fresh evidence to prove the de- 
sirability and necessity for its existence. Through its 
energetic efforts the St. Lawrence River has been freed 
from the thraldom of the net fishermen who formerly held 
unrestricted sway in those waters, and violations of the 
game laws are now rare. As an immediate result of. this 
work and the important and wise laws regulating the fish- 
ing which have been enacted through the influence of the 
Association individually and collectively, game fish have 
increased rapidly in numbers and anglers no longer have 
reason to complain of their scarcity. The Association is 
also entitled to credit for the splendid work it did in se- 
curing the establishment of the international park known 
as the St. Lawrence Reservation, and the many other 
benefits it has secured for the island region. 

Among those present were Henry R. Heath, Brooklyn; 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, Major J. W. Pond, Albany; 
Gen. I, B. Van Petten, Claverack; Major C. E. Britton, 
Gananoque, Ont.; D, C. McEwan, Brooklyn; G. De Witt, 
Col. O. G. Staples, Washington, D. C.; Frank H. Taylor, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Thomas B. Kerr and Hudson P. Rose, 
New York city; Wm. H. Thompson, A. C. Cornwall, 
Joseph Northrup, Walter Fox, G. L. Olds, Dr. J. D. Cole, 
Alexandria Bay; R. P. Grant, Clayton; Alexander Robb, 
Brooklyn; N. L. Tunis, New York; W. E. Wolcott, 
Utica. 

The meeting was called to order at 11*A. M. by First 
Vice-President Henry R. Heath, of Brooklyn, upon whom 
the duties of presiding devolved in the absence of Presi- 
dent William C. Browning, who was unable to be present. 
W. E. Wolcott, of Utica, was elected secretary of the 
meeting. Mr. Heath congratulated the members of the 
Association on the fact of this being its nineteenth annual 
meeting, and he expressed the pleasure it afforded him to 
see so many in attendance. 

Alexander Robb, of Brooklyn, and Hudson P. Rose, of 
New York, were appointed as an auditing committee. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
Mr. Heath announced that there was no formal report 
from the President to present. He said, however, that 
there had been a good deal of correspondence during the 
year in regard to legislation and the prevention of objec- 
tionable legislation. It seemed to him that no other class 
of people took such an interest in benefitting this region 
as a resort. See the parks which have been established 
thrcugh the efforts of the Association, and what has been 
done to prevent netting. and improve the fishing. The 
Anglers’ Association has accomplished a great deal and 
there i§ more for it to do. It is the only thing you can 
depend on to protect the river and build it up as a popular 
resort. The Thousand Islands are known the world 
over and there is no reason why they should not have the 
necessary protection. I think that if you take away the 
fishing you take away half of the life at least. 

Treasurer R. P. Grant, of Clayton, presented his an- 
nual report, which made this showing: Balance on hand 
last year, $307.17; receipts, $154.57; disbursements, 
$104.05; balance on hand, $357.60. 

Secretary W. H. Thompson, of Alexandria Bay, said 
that letters had been received from many members who 
were unable to attend the meeting, containing assurances 
that they were with the Association heart and soul in its 
work. 

The Auditing Committee reported that it had examined 
the Treasurer’s accounts and found them correct. 

The following new members were elected: Alfred Cos- 
tello, N. L. Tunis, Charles A. Terry, New York city; 
Alex. Robb, Brooklyn; R. C. Vilas, Chicago; Dr. J. D. 
Cole, Henry Folger, Howard S. Folger, Alexandria Bay; 
Thomas W. Bakewell, Pittsburg, Pa.; Hugh Mellon, Clay- 
ton; P. Bailey, Redwood; Chester Inglehart, Watertown. 

The Secretary reported that the following members 
died during the year: John G. Baker, Rev. Charles Eaton, 
H. F. Inglehart, Judge I. C. Spencer. The following 
committee was appointed to draft appropriate resolutions: 
Hon. Charles R. Skinner, D. C. McEwan. 

Secretary Thompson in his annual report stated that 
Assemblyman Day of Jefferson county had assured the 
Association that he would do what he could in regard to 
protecting bass in the vicinity of Sacket Harbor. The 
old law only protected the bass a mile from the shore, and 
beyond that they were netted by the ton. Mr. Day said 
he would do what he could to obtain the legislation de- 
sired by the Association, and he did. We got the co- 
operation of Senator Brown and Commissioner Middle- 
ton and secured the law which we have to-day; which 
protects bears in the St. Lawrence Reservation and the 
county of Jefferson. We got the law without expending 
much money. I think we owe Mr. Day a vote of thanks 
for what he did for us. Secretary Thompson then read 
the present bass law, and said he thought:it would: work 
very great good to the bass. He understood the law 

rotected bass up to Oswego, and to the State line in 

ke Ontario. Fishermen say that bass are.already more 
plentiful in the lake. We can not propa ‘bass as other 
fish are propagated, and have to d on-their natural 
breeding. Mr. Thompson then alluded to the migration 
of black bass. - He said that Judge Van Cleef,. 
looked up the matter thoroughly, concluded that bass do 
migrate: They have their natural breeding grounds, and 

o down the river from there. There is a time when the 

ss are quite plentiful in the river, then they become 
more scarce, and in Se 
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they migrate and the new law will be a benefit to them. 


The netting of bait in front of residences along the river 
in places where property owners had baited the minnows 
became such a nuisance that an attempt was made last 
year to secure legislation regulating it, but it was finally 
thought best to devote our entire attention to the bass 
bill, or we might lose both. Every effort has been made 
along the river, and especially in this vicinity, to interest 
people in the protection of fish, but I am sorry to see that 
the interest is not as great as it was at one time. Per- 
haps some had rather fish than attend our meetings. 


Secretary Thompson then broached a subject concern- 


ing which there seems to be quite a difference of opinion 
among those who are interested in the protection of black 
bass. He said: There is a petition to be presented to 
the next Legislature to allow the netting of certain coarse 
fish in the St. Lawrence Reservation, which is being cir- 
culated and signed by quite a few at Cape Vincent and 
Clayton. I am told it is signed by the Treasurer, but he 
can speak for himself. I once heard a member of the 
Legislature arguing on the subject of netting, and he said 
that if he were drawing a net for coarse fish and should 
catch a muskallonge he would throw out the others and 
keep the muskallonge. [Laughter.] Unless something is 
done that petition will go before the Legislature. If such 
a petition should go to the Legislature, backed up by one 
of the Forest, Fish and Game Commissioners, it will 
have a powerful influence. I have worked in the interests 


_of protection until I have grown gray, and do not feel 


like having the laws revamped. We had a change in the 
netting law once and it injured the fishing and prevented 
people from coming to the river. Then our Association 
put up a brilliant fight, and we got the St. Lawrence 
Reservation and had it protected. We have good fishing 
now, but even with the present law the protectors have to 
work to save the bass. It seems to be an immutable law 
that some men will go further to violate the law than they 
will to observe it. Fortunately we have a good. protector 
who does his work well and makes offenders settle. In 
order to have the laws enforced, we must have protectors 
who will do the work. Last year we got an increase 
of protectors, and the number in the State is now fifty. 
On the river we have one at Chippewa and one at Alex- 
andria Bay. Every business man along the river should 
be interested in preventing the passage of the bill to allow 
netting. We know what such a law would do. When 
we had the law before nets came here by the hundred and 
one man alone had forty of them. I once went out with 
the protectors, and we pulled up some nets, and the owner 
was arrested. The man when questioned as to what fish 
he took, replied, “When I fish I take all I can get,” and 
his boy told us that they took their coarse fish to Clayton 
and the scale fish to Cape Vincent. When you allow a 
man to go in and net he will not discriminate in the kind 
he takes, and if he does he will keep the best and let the 
rest go. The laws are in good shape as they are now, and 
[ believe that every man interested in the river should try 
to prevent the passage of a law calculated to permit netting 
in the St. Lawrence Reservation. 

Treasurer Grant—I fully agree with what the Secretary 
has said in regard to the fight which we put up to prevent 
netting in the St. Lawrence, but there are two sides to 
the question of which he speaks. If I have signed the 
petition to which he referred I have no recollection of it. 
The object of preventing netting in the river was so that 
summer visitors could have fishing. We learned. as Mr. 
Thompson said, if netting was allowed the fishermen 
would take the best fish. A man who netted fish once 
told me that when he found game fish in his net he took 
them. out and threw them back—“back under the seat,” 
he added. [Laughter.] We can not propagate black bass 
in the river as we do other fish. The Anglers’ Association 
has stocked the river with two millions of wall-eyed pike 
fry and millions of muskallonge fry. In order to have 
black bass, it seems to me we ought to have some kind 
of restrictive netting in the river. The bass lay their eggs 
on the shoals, and suckers, bullheads and eels are gor- 
mandizers of their spawn. When no restrictive netting is 
allowed these fish come in great numbers and subsist on 
the bass spawn. I claim if the restrictive netting of coarse 
fish could be allowed, under the inspection of State author- 
ities, it would improve the bass fishing. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner—Is it a new thing for coarse 
fish to eat the bass spawn? 

Mr. Grant—No, but netting has taken away many of 
the coarse fish. 

A. C. Cornwall—Do not bullheads and eels frequent 
muddy places? 

Mr. Grant—Yes, they like muddy bottom. 

Mr. Cornwall—They and the bass are not apt to get 
together then, are they? 

Mr. Grant—The suckers, bullheads and eels go on to 
the bass spawning beds. The lives of these coarse fish 
are protected by the prohibition of netting, and I think 
if restrictive netting were allowed under the supervision 
of a State official it would be a good thing for the bass. 
I am not in favor of general netting in the river as it was 
allowed once, but there is quite a sentiment in favor of 
netting coarse fish. 

Thomas B. Kerr, of New York—It seems to me the 
situation is peculiar, Many of the members of this Asso- 
ciation who do nct permanently reside here are inter- 
ested in the fishing, but if the people who live here and 
have votes want to pass a law to allow netting, I do not 
see what we could do. If the prohibition of netting is 
to result in the destruction of the bass, we seem to be 
between Scylla and Charybdis. I think the danger is with 
the side Mr. Thompson ptesents—from the greed of men 
and not the greed of fish. It is- possible we could get 
4 pa petition against a bill to permit netting. I think that 
those who live on the river can get more money out of the 
people who come here in the summer than they could 
from winter fishing. : 

Vice-President Heath—The question seems to be “Is 
restrictive netting detrimental to black bass?” My experi- 
ence during the past thirty-two years has been that net- 
ting destroys the fishing in the river. The fishing was 
poor’ when netting was allowed, whereas now that it is 
prohibited good catclies of bass are reported. se 

Chief Game Protector Pond being asked for an opinion, 
said he was-not there to advocate the passage of 
bill. His duty was to see that the laws are enforced. 
said, though, that there was quite an argument that coarse 
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fish which live on bass spawn are increasing. He told 
about a New Yorker who was in the habit of spending 
the summer at Point Salubrious, Lake Ontario, who a . 
few years ago objected to the use of nets, but had since 
changed his mind, as he had been convinced that the 
netting of suckers, bullheads and other coarse fish which 
was conducted under the supervision of a State official in 
Mud Creek and Mud Bay had improved the bass fishing 
in that vicinity. 

Mr. Grant—These coarse fish also eat the muskallonge 
fry which we put in the river. I believe that the white- 
fish is the only fish in Lake Ontario which is a vegetarian. 
All the others are cannibals. I am not in favor of general 
netting. ° 

Mr. Skinner—Are not the black bass brave defenders of 
their spawn? 

Mr. Grant—They are, but the coarse fish go on_the 
shoals in a great army and devour the spawn. 

Mr. Thompson—My remarks applied to the time when 
there was a law permitting the netting of coarse fish, but 
providing that the game fish must be separated, not to the 
time when promiscuous netting was allowed. Things 
have changed within fifty years. People who come here 
now want to catch fish. You cannot have bass fishing and 
have netting. 

Major C, E. Britton, of Gananoque, Ont.—In regard to 
discretion in netting, I am opposed to opening the door 
to netting. I have no faith in the honesty of the man 
who fishes for a living. He will do just as Mr. Grant’s 
man said, throw the game fish back under the seat. 
There were just as many rough fish in the river years ago 
as there are now. Much of the talk you hear comes from 
those who want the privilege of selling fish in open mar- 
ket. If you allow netting you are bound to lose your 
game fish, for they will then have both enemies, their 
natural enemy, the coarse fish, and man as well, I saw 
in a newspaper recently the report that some party in 
Alexandria Bay had caught 125 bass in one day. I never 
fish or eat fish, but ‘am always glad to help the fishing 
interests. Major Britton suggested that a special com- 
mittee be appointed to confer with S. T. Bastedo, Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries for Ontario, in regard to certain 
fishing matters. 

Protector Joseph Northrup, of Alexandria, Bay, said 
he had investigated the case referred to by Major Brit- 
ton, where 125 bass were caught in one day. It fre- 
quently happens that some man takes out a party in a 
yacht*with several skiffs for a day’s fishing. When fhe 
party comes in the man is credited with the entire catch 
made by five or ten men. 

Hon. C. R. Skinner—I am a good deal like Mr. Britton. 
I would not care about catching all the fish in the river. 
I live principally upon scenery while on the river 
[laughter], but there are others who delight to fish and 
there is no mistaking the fact that fishing makes the 
river more popular as a resort. That we now have good 
fishing is due to the efforts of this Association. We 
ought to do all we can to preserve the attractions. If we 
let up one iota we are gone. I have no more faith in 
those who fish for a living than Mr. Britton has, and that 
is nothing at all. They take everything they catch. If 
any netting is done the nets should be drawn under the 
supervision of a State officer. The only other way would 
be to have a provision in the Jaw that all men shall be 
honest. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Skinner offered the following: 

Resolved, That the Anglers’ Association is unalterably opposed 
to any legislation licensing the netting of cull fish in the waters, 
bays and creeks of the St. Lawrence Siver, and we call upon all 
representatives in the Senate and Assembly representing districts 
bordering upon the St. Lawrence River to oppose any and all 
measures permitting such netting. 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Association be directed to 
procure a supply of petitions for circulars against any modification 
of the present law in this respect. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be instructed to use all 
honorable means to carry out the wishes of this Association. 

H. P. Rose, of New York—I do not think there are very 
good grounds for the belief that suckers and other coarse 
fish should be netted. 

D. C. McEwan, of Brooklyn—I regard all these stories 
of catching bass here as fish stories, for I have not fished. 
I think the only practical way to preserve bass is to pro- 
hibit netting. 

Mr. Cornwall—I agree with what Secretary Thompson 
has said. I am totally opposed to any legislation allow- 
ing netting in the river excepting with minnow nets. 

Gen. I. B. Van Petten, of Claverack—My sentiments in 
regard to the matter are well expressed by Mr. Skinner. 
I am rather of the opinion we had better keep all the 
legislation we have against netting. 

Col. O. G. Staples—When I go out fishing I take fouf or 
five oarsmen and never take as many bass as the law 
allows. Unless there is good fishing on the river the great 
mass of people will not come here. When I first built 
this hotel, nearly every person who came here was a 
fisherman. I indorse Mr, Skinner’s resolutions and sug- 
gest that the Secretary send out petition blanks and see 
if we cannot counteract this action regarding netting 
legislation. 

Mr. Robb—I am in favor of the resolutions and feel 
that I can aid proper legislation in some way. There is 
no doubt fishing is what brings people to the river. 

Major Britton—One of our fishermen says he has seen 
more black bass this year than ever before, but they would 
not bite. I think the bass can take care of their spawn 
themselves. 

Mr. Skinner—Perhaps the reason the bass would not 
bite was that they were living on the spawn of the bull- 
heads. 

Walter Fox—I think we should hold on to all the laws 
we have and get as many more as we can to improve the 
fishing. 

Dr. Cole—TI have lived on the river twenty years and 
have been fishing three times. I indorse the resolutions’ of 
Mr. Skinner and think they should be adopted. 

Vice-President Heath—I am delighted that the news- 
papers are able to report big catches of fish. I think it 
would be a sad day for the river if we opened up to net- 
ting in any form. If we indorsed anything in the way of 
netting they would have everything inside of two years. 
I think the thing is wrong all through. 

The resolutions offered -by: Mr. Skinner were then 
unanimously adopted a rising vote. 

Messrs. Cornwall, McEwan and Robb were appointed 
as @ Nominating Committes, ha 
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A letter from S. T. Bastedo, 
eries for Ontario, in regard to ang 
by the Secretary. B 

The Nominating Committee reported in favor of the 
following officers, and they were duly elected: President, 
W. C. Browning, New York city; First Vice-President, 
Henry R. Heath, Brooklyn; Second Vice-President, Hon. 
Charles R. Skinner, Albany; Secretary, W. H. Thomp- 
son, Alexandria Bay; Treasurer, R. P. Grant, Clayton. 
Executive Committee—A. C. Cornwall, Alexandria Bay ; 
Frank H. Taylor, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. E. Clark, Chicago; 
C. W. Crossmon, Walter Fox, G. T. Rafferty, Alexandria 
Bay; George C. Boldt, New York; Col. O. G. Staples, 
Washington, D. C.; T. A. Gillespie, Pittsburg, Pa.; C. E. 
Britton, Gananoque, Ont.; Charles G. Emery, New York; 
W. H. Nichols, New York; T. B. Kerr, New York. 

Mr. Grant—But for the action of Major Britton 
American anglers would have to pay $10 for going into 
Canadian waters to fish. I move that we extend him a 
vote of thanks. Carried. 

Mr. Grant then moved that the Executive Committee 
be empowered to appoint the necessary sub-committees to 
meet Mr. Bastedo or other officials in regard to fishing in 
the International Park. Carried. 

Mr, Kerr offered the following, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the executive committee take measures to secure 
legislation at the next session of the Legislature prohibiting the 


netting of minnows for bait within 100 feet of any private dock, 
without the consent of the owners of the dock. 


The Association extended a vote of thanks to Vice- 
President Heath for the efficient manner in which he per- 
formed the duties of presiding officer; to Major J. W. 
Pond for what he has done to regulate the catching of 
minnows, and to Col. O. G. Staples for his courtesy and 
hospitality. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner invited the Association to hold 
its next annual meeting at Central Park, and the invita- 
tion was accepted. P 

At the conclusion of the meeting the members of the 
Association enjoyed a sumptuous dinner at the ‘Thousand 
Island House, tendered to them by the proprietor, Col. 
O. G. Staples, and subsequently they were taken on a 
tour among the islands on the latter’s pretty steam yacht 
Nereid. 7 

The petition which occasioned so much discussion at 
the meeting of the Anglers’ Association has the follow- 
ing preamble: 


“Owing to the elimination of the net fishing in the American 
waters of the River St. Lawrence for the past fifteen years, it has 
increased the numbers and qualities of cull fish to such an extent 
that further efforts of the Commission to propagate the said 
waters by introducing fry of the different game fish amount to 
simply the furnishing of food for the cull fish named below, viz.: 
bullheads, catfish, dogfish, suckers, eels, rock bass, sunfish, perch, 
billfish, chub and menhaden: We recommend a law to license 
the netting of cull fish in the waters, bays and_ creeks of the 
River St. Lawrence bounding on the county of Jefferson, State 
of New York.” 


Several rules and regulations in regard to the matter are 
also recommended in the petition. 
W. E. Wo corr. 


ty Minister of Fish- 
ing matters, was tead 


Upica, N. Y., Aug. 7. 


Fishing on the Delaware River. 


It was impossible to learn much of the fishing in the 
Delaware between Mast Hope Falls and Pond Eddy, for 
the reason that the river was in flood and rain fell every 
day; but there are many rifts and small fishy-looking 
eddies all the way, while the mountain scenery and the 
surroundings are pleasing to any angler. Lackawaxen 
is one of the best towns at which to stop, as at that 
point the old dam forms a long pool into which the 
Lackawaxen River debouches, and this is a noted place 
for trolling for bass, while they told me the Lackawaxen 
contains pickerel and perch as well. Then York Lake 
is within a mile. It is deep and clear and good catches 
are made there. It is a good place to go if the river is 
muddy. 

Shohola is on the river, and it has its eddies and 
rifts, the latter being more rocky than those further up. 
Washington, Highland and Montgomery lakes, in New 
York, and Walker Lake in Pennsylvania, are all within 
six miles, while Panther and Shohola brooks in Penn- 
sylvania and Little Mill, Half-way, Beaver and Stony 
brooks on the other side are still nearer, and all contain 
trout in season. 

At Parker’s Glen, four miles from Shohola, one has a 
choice of the Delaware, Walker and Twin lakes, Samen- 
tine and Parkers Glen brooks in Pennsylvania, all with- 
in a few miles and easily accessible, as at all of these 
little towns one can find some one who will take him in a 
conveyance at a moderate charge. 

Pond Eddy is the nearest point to New York city 
that is on the river, although Mongaup—at the mouth 
of the stream of that name—Mill Rift, Sparrow Bush 
and Port Jervis each boasts good fishing. The eddy at 
the twin towns of Pond Eddy is long, wide, deep, and 
some big bass, pickerel and wall-eyed pike have been 
taken there this season. The water clears quickly after 
a freshet, and it is beautifully situated for trolling or cast- 
ing. Small catfish are the best bait, and if one uses 
these the bass cannot resist them. Grasshoppers, 
crickets and live frogs are also much used. There are 
boats and boatmen to be had for a small fee, and there 
is a bridge across the river within a half mile of the 
villages. The rifts, both above and below the eddy, can 
be fished from shore, where ledges of stone jut, out into, 
the water. The old towpath follows the New York sidé 
of the eddy, and when the river is low and clear the 
boulders along that side form clean spots from which 
one may cast into the deep water that is but a few feet 
off shore. Unfortunately there are not very good ac- 
commodations at. either village for anglers, but the fish- 
ing will make up for this-deficiency. One may camp on 
the shores of the eddy in shady places near the bridge, 

where there is good spring water. One spot is withi 

five hundred yards of the station, and another is at the 
mouth of Carpenter’s Brook and just above the suspen- 
sion bridge. We have been at this eddy five days, dur- 
-ing which time the river rose, fell and cleared, so that to- 
~. trolling in the has been accompanied by re- 
pa le a wg small-mouths, One of the 
anglers . took .a of which we had a momentary 








glimpse, and 4t ‘was a very large one, indeed. 


One who visits this village should by no means fail 
to visit Fish Cabin Brook, on the New York side and 
distant something over a mile from the station. Take 
the camera along. The brook flows through a deep 
gorge and reaches the river after a descent of 1,500 feet 
or thereabout, in beautiful cascades. Station Creek is 
at the village and Bushkill is two miles distant, both on 
the Pike County side, while Middoux and Strassers 
ponds are in New York, distant six and two miles, re- 
spectively. But Carpenter’s. Brook is of goodly size, 
and it is within a mile, in Sullivan County. It was once 
a well-known trout stream, but the floods of last winter 
were disastrous to these fish, and while some good 
catches have been made this season, better ones will no 
doubt be waiting the angler when open time comes next 
year. 

Any angler who contemplates a visit to the Dela- 
ware this month will do well to write to the postmaster 
or the station agent at the village he intends to visit 
and inclose a card for the reply he will receive promptly. 
We found every person we met willing and’ ready to tell 
us all they knew concerning ‘the fishing, and they are 
courteous°and thoughtful ‘of the welfare of others who 
come to their vicinity. They°do not all fish as anglers 
do, and, as a consequence, they sometimes believe the 
fishing is not's6 good as it really is, because they will 
not gd to the trouble or expense of procuring the 
proper bait and lure. But they are familiar with all 
the best places for fishing, and in this respect we found 
them reliable. As the Delaware rises and falls rapidly 
and is affected by countless smaller streams that find an 
outlet in it, it is well to ask for information as to the 
condition of the river as late as possible before starting 
from home. There are so many lakes, however, near 
all the stations, and streams as well, that one can go to 
one of these for a day or two if the river is high or col- 
ored from freshets. It should be low all of this 
month, but there has been a great deal of rain this sea- 
son in the region it drains, and may be more, so the 
lakes are well to remember. 

Perry D. Frazer. 

Ponp Eopy, Pa., Aug. 6. 


Random Notes of an Angler. 


Trolling for Bluefish. 


YES, one may obtain capital sport in trolling for blue- 
fish, provided the essential conditions obtain, such as a 
good yacht or sail boat, an experienced skipper and a-plenty 
of free-biting fish. The invigorating sea breeze, the 
swiftly gliding boat upon the bright and rippling waves, 
the unclouded sky and a number of jolly comrades along 
all make an environment that is truly exhilarating, and 
added to this the sport of capturing one of the most 
gamy of fish affords a recreation that is almost unsur- 
passed. 

My reminiscences of this sport are many and varied 
and they are always pleasant in their recalling. While 
it may not be a strictly sportsmanlike method, it has a 
special fascination, and there are many who make it their 
chief salt-water fishing, provided the fish are to be 
found, but this is not always the case, for the. bluefish 
is a wanderer and one so capricious in its migrations 
that it has been known to visit a given locality by 
myriads in one year and perhaps will not return to it 
for several succeeding seasons. 

It is a well known species on the Atlantic coast from 
New England to Georgia, and is known by a multiplicity 
of names, such as horse mackerel, skip-jack, green fish, 
etc. So wide are its wanderings, it has been found on 
the coast of Brazil and British Guiana, at the Canary 
Islands, in the Mediterranean Sea, and is a common 
— fish in Australia and even at the Cape of Good 

ope. 

_ In its spring migration it appears on the South Caro- 
lina coast in March or early in April, and moves stead- 
ily northward, its arrival in Vineyard Sound being about 
the last of May. Until the middle of June it is chiefly 
a bottom feeding fish, but after that period and until it 
leaves for the South late in the autumn, it is a higher- 
moving species and takes the troll or other bait near or 
at the surface. My bluefishing has been done entirely 
in New England waters, and consequently, I cannot 
speak of my own knowledge regarding the best locali- 
ties near New York. 

Scott, in his “Fishing in American Waters,” says: 
“The best grounds for large bluefish are outside and 
near the inlets of Fire Island. These inlets are formed 
by the tides of the Atlantic passing through Fire Island 
into the south bay; the principal ones are opposite Islip 
and South Oyster Bay, but late in the fall the best trolling 
is off Rockaway and Jamaica Bay, the grounds extend- 
ing from the Highlands, off the Jersey shore, to some 
ten miles below the light-ship.” 

In New England it is now rarely found north of Cape 
Cod, and it is most abundant in the waters around Nan- 
tucket and as far east as Provincetown. 

_The bluefish is undoubtedly the most destructive spe- 
cies that we have; it kills, absolutely for the sake of kill- 
ing. Rushing into a school of mackered, or menhaden, 
it cuts a swath as wide as it can reach, its path being 
marked by a trail of blood and by the pieces of fish that 
it mangles and scatters around. The statement has 
been frequently made that it destroys more than twice 
its own weight, daily, of other fish, and it is so glutton- 
ous that it eats to repletion, and then disgorges in order 
that it may again be filled. 

A _hand-line fisherman states.in the 1871-1872 Report 
of the U. S. Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries that 
he has taken forty-two scup about two inches long out 
of the stomach of one binesh. The scup referred to is 
the scuppaug of Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode 

Island, and is identical with the porgie of New York, 
New Jersey and localities further a 

Another fisherman states that he has seen hundreds 
of little scup in them, and when no vther food is 
obtained crabs and small shellfish 
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fourths of the food would be young :scup. To-day I 
picked up one and pressed on the belly of the fish and 
found that he was full of them. I have seen the little 
striped smelt (capelin) packed in them and looking like 
a row of pencils.” Another witness stated that.a blue- 
fish will 
get into a school of menhaden there is a stream of blood 
as far as one can see. They go into them and they will 
destroy the whole school before they hold up. | 

All the evidence that was given at the hearing re- 
ported by Prof. Baird, seemed to show that the bluefish 
had decreased very considerably both in size and num- 
bers, and the diminution was attributed to the traps, 
pounds and weirs. 

I have before me the Report of the Massachusetts 
Commissioners of Inland Fisheries and Game for 1900, 
and the statistics printed therein are valuable and inter- 
esting, particularly so for the reason that that State 
seems to be at the present time the northern limit of the 
migrations of the bluefish. 

I find that in all the pounds and weirs, traps, fykes 
and seines there were taken in the nineteen years, 1882- 
1900, inclusive, an annual average of 116,000, Approxi- 
mately, the greatest catch, 325,473, having been made in 
1882 and the smallest, 20,325, in 1890, that for 1900 be- 
ing 9,650 more than the catch for the preceding year, 
the 1900 catch thus being only about one-fourth of the 
average for 19 years. 

A rather curious fact appears in the tabulated returns 
and that is that fully one-half were taken in the waters 
around Nantucket, and in 1899 of a total catch of 20,325, 
14,170 were also taken at Nantucket. 

Now, the diminution that I have noted may possibly 
have been caused to some extent by the erratic migra- 
tions of the fish, as some pound owners declare, but as 
the fish was pretty regular in its visits during the years 
I have named, it would seem that the traps and pounds 
have been largely to blame, and no doubt we may look 
for a further decrease in the ranks of this species, which, 
despite its destructiveness, have proved to be not only 
one of the most delicate and valuable of our food fishes, 
but a game fish also of no little importance. Genio C. 
Scott well says of this fact: “Were it not that the elec- 
trical jerk of the bite of a large bluefish has such great 
power in it as ‘to make the angler sometimes feel that 


he, too, is being fished for, and that its teeth are so — 


sharp as to make strong and heavy tackle necessary, it 
would be considered incomparably the highest game 
fish of the American coast. 

“When estimating the value of angler’s fishes by the 
play they give, and the scenes into which the angler is 
led in search of each kind, the bluefish must occupy a 
foremost rank; and the man who has neither trolled nor 
still-baited for this peculiar fish—the best breakfast fish 
on our coast, except the Spanish mackerel—has two 
treats in store, which, the sooner he improves the earlier 
he will regret that he had not tasted before.” 

In trolling for bluefish, an imitation squid made of 
metal, bone, ivory or mother-of-pearl, which is at- 
tached to a very strong line, fifty or more yards in léngth, 
is used; an eel skin drawn inside out over the heavily 
leaded hook makes also a capital bait; in fact, my best 
fishing had been done with one of these homely lures. 

A bluefish will seize anything that is in motion in 
the water, and almost any bait, therefore, will answer 
provided it is tough enough to withstand the sharp teeth 
of the fish and remain intact on the hook. The eel skin 
meets all requirements, and as it has a peculiar glisten 
when being dragged through the water, it makes as good 
a bait as one can have. 

The lure is trailed astern the swiftly moving yacht, 
which is sailed in different directions over the shoals, 
quartering the water as the trained pointer covers the 
ground until the presence of bluefish is discovered by 
the practiced eye of the skipper, the fact being estab- 
lished by a “slick” of oil, which escapes from the feed- 
ing fish and makes a greasy scum on the water. 

The oil slick, however, is not always to be seen; in 
fact, if menhaden or mackerel are not being eaten there 
is little show of oil. 

In former days we used to get a good many bluefish 
in Dorchester Bay, Mass., and even further in shore in 
_ the small bay at Quincy. There were no menhaden or 
other oily fish there, and in trolling we had no “signs” 
to depend an. We used the eel skin bait and got a 
good many fish. They were not large, a ten-pounder 
being the heaviest that I ever knew of being captured 
there, but they gave most capital sport. I have no doubt 
that they visited that particular piece of water in pursuit 
of smelts, which are very abundant there; an adjacent 
river, the Fore River, being probably the greatest breed- 
ing ground for those dainty little fish on the Atlantic 
coast. 


In more recent years the bluefish became more scarce 
there, and now I doubt if there is one to be found in that 
neighborhood; in fact, there has been taken in all the 
pounds, weirs, etc., of Eastern Massachusetts only a few 
scattering fish in the last six or seven years, for example, 
1895: Swampscott, 3; Gloucester, 81; Magnolia, 18. In 
1897, Gloucester, 8. In 1900, Nahant, 7. 

So -beggarly a showing as this is hardly worth men- 
tioning, and it shows pretty conclusively that no matter 
how abundant the bluefish was in earlier times above 
Cape Cod, Provincetown now seems to mark its north- 
ern limit. ‘ 

As before stated, the course of fhe yacht is changed 
in various directions 


gins. 
The fisherman feeling a sharp tug and heavy pull at 
his line, excitedly begins to “haul in,” but he soon finds 
antagonist to deal with, for the blue- 
strongest and quickest moving fish that 
direction, now diving 
ing clear of it, 


troy a thousand fish in a day. When they. 


in search of a school until finally, 
the bait is seized by a voracious fish and the sport -be- 


The battle continfies sometimes for a number of minutes, 
but the fish is at length conquered, and finally, with a 
quick pull, the glistening prize is lifted out of the water 
and swung into the boat. 

And what a beauty it is with its silvery sides and blue 
and green and leaden-colored back! A different fish 
it seems, indeed, from the specimens which are seen in 
the markets; fish that have been out of their native ele- 
ment for days and weeks and perhaps for months. 

When the bluefish is swung into the boat it jumps 
around in the most energetic manner, apparently anx- 
ious to continue the fight, and the fisherman does well 
who quickly gives the jumping captive its quietus; for 
its sharp teeth and vice-like jaws are capable of inflict- 
ing dangerous wounds, as many a man will testify. 
Many a time have I seen a boot bitten through as cleanly 
as if it had been cut with an axe, and more than once 
have seen feet cut and toes severely injured when they 
were incautiously exposed to the jaws of the bluefish. 

Still-fishing for bluefish is really the most sportsman- 
like method, and when the fish are abundant is an in- 
tensely exciting sport. I was initiated into this mode of 
taking these very gamy fish by my old friend, Charles 
Lovett, Esq., who was for many years connected with 
the Massachusetts State Government. He was a keen 
sportsman and angler, and a most estimable gentleman. 
He was, I would say, en passant, the only angler with 
whom I ever was acquainted who succeeded in captur- 
ing the shad with the fly and light tackle. He used to 
get considerable sport out of this novel and apparently 
impossible angling, for the shad is a heavy fish with a 
very tender mouth, one that would seem to “break out” 
at the least pull of the hook. 

Mr. Lovett asked me on one occasion if I would like 
to enjoy a day’s bluefishing with rod and reel. Of course 
I answered in the affirmative; and with the proper tackle 
a short time subsequently we found ourselves in a boat 
anchored on the edge of a shoal; the water was hardly 
six feet in depth on one side of us, but on Ahe other 
there was a quick drop of twenty or thirty feet. 

For rods, lines and hooks we had tautog tackle, such 
as was described in my last article, but the hooks were 
attached to a fine piano wire for leader, any other leader 
being easily cut through by the sharp teeth of the fish. 

We used a variety of bait, clams, sand worm and cape- 
lins all being greedily taken, and for a quarter of the 
flood and three-quarters of the ebb tide we had most 
capital sport. The fish did not run large, the average 
being not over three pounds, but they were gamy in the 
highest degree. Long runs were frequently made, our 
reels singing right merrily as the lines ran out, and the 
fish often jumped two feet clear of the water. We cap- 
tured eighteen fish in all, and no fish of equal size and 
numbers ever excelled them in out and out gaminess, 

Since that time still bait-fishing for bluefish, with rod 
and reel, has become a common recreation, but prior 
to it, it was, I think, never practiced. If one likes an 
abundance of labor in fishing, he can get it by bait- 
casting from the shore. A heavy sinker with hook at- 
tached is fastened to the end of a strong linen line which 
lies coiled up by the side of the fisherman on the beach. 
The hook is baited with a reversed eel skin, and after 
being whirled around the fisherman’s head several times, 
in order that sufficient impetus may be obtained, is cast 
out into the ocean as far as possible and then is drawn 
back hand over hand. If a bluefish seizes it he is drawn 
ashore, but if one fails to take it the operation is re- 
peated. 

It is hard work. I have tried it and can speak under- 
standingly. I have pulled in several September fifteen- 
pounders, and they gave me all the work I wanted, but 
I am not yearning to pull in any more in that way. 

Epwarp A. SAMUELS. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


New England Waters in August. 


Boston, Aug. 11.—Mr. George Loud and Mr. A. I. 
McLauthlin, of Boston, with wives and children, have 
gone on a fishing and vacation trip to Clearwater Lake, 
near Farmington. The fishing is said to be moderately 
good there, even in hot weather. They will occupy 
Camp Runaway, the property of the F. E. Whiting party, 
of which Mr. Loud is a member. This camp was built 
last year, and is said to be a model of convenience and 
comfort. Mr. Walter L. Hill, of Arlington, will start this 
week for a fishing trip to Pond-in-the-River, below the 
Middle Dam, Richardson Lake. Later he will take his 
two boys, aged 10 and 12 years, to the Richardson Ponds 
region, at the head of the same lake. They will camp 
there; a great treat for the boys. Mr. Prentis Cummings, 
of Boston, is at Bemis, for his usual summer fishing 
trip. Mr. John S. Doane, of Boston, has made another 
trip to the Upper Dam. This time he has caught a sal- 
mon of 5 pounds and 7 ounces, one of 3 pounds and 7 
ounces, and a trout of 3 pounds. Mr. L. H. Witherell, 
of Boston, stopping at Pleasant Island camps, spent one 
day at the Upper Dam last week and landed a salmon 
of 7 pounds. S. G. Hamilton, of Boston, also got a 
salmon of 3 pounds 14 ounces. These record fish were all 
caught on the fly. At Haines Landing considerable fish- 
ing is yet being done, with the women making the best 
catches. Miss Alice’ M. Nelson, of Malden, Mass., has 
lately made a catch of three salmon, weighing 2, 2, and 
3% pounds. Mrs. R. H. Chandler, of Thompsonville, 


Conn, has landed ‘a salmon of 5% pounds. It took jo - 


mitiutes of 168e Work to conquer this fish. Miss Rob- 
inson, of Malden, has taken a salmon of 4% pounds. 
Hon. Millard Voorhees, of New Brunswick, N. J., has 
made a catch of three salmon in one day, weighing 3, 
4 and 5 pounds. At the Birches all is summer gayety, 
with little fishing being done, though a number of Bos- 
ton anglers are there. At Kineo, Moosehead Lake, the 
summer vacationist is in the ascendency, but side trips 
for fishing and camping continue to be in order. In the 
neighborhood of Rangeley Lake, Kennebago Lake, Loon 
Lake, Quimby Pond, Seven Ponds and Reddington, the 
fly-fishing is reported to be excellent by a number of 
Boston sportsmen, who are there or have recently re- 
turned. At Belgrade Lake trout fishing has not been 
very good of late, though Otto von Kimbusch, of New 
York, has lately taken one’ of 434 pounds, - Fly-fishing 


for bass is said to be remafkably good there. Dr. I. H. 
Hartman, of Baltimore, caught a bass there last week 
that weighed 3 pounds and 13 ounces. The law does 
make closé time on trout in the northern New Hamp- 
shire waters on Aug. 1, though it does on the waters of 
the ~southern counties of that State. Grafton, Carroll 
and Coos counties are still legally open, and a good deal 
of trout fishing is being done. Col. H. C. Fisher, of Bos- 
ton, is at his estate, Woodstock. Road, and is taking 
some fine strings of trout. In the towns of Holderness 
and Campton the brooks are being fished with good suc- 
cess. ‘The wet summer and high water have been particu- 
larly favorable to trout fishing. A salmon weighing 5 
pounds has been taken at Tufts Pond, Kingfield, Me.; 
another instance of the rapid growth of landlocked sal- 
mon, that pond having first been stocked only five years 
ago. Row Ponds, Bingham, Me., are famous for the late 
fly-fishing, and this year is no exception. Brook trout 
of two and three pounds are on the late record. 

Secretary L. Dana Chapman continues to receive word 
of remarkable fishing on the Megantic preserve, espe- 
cially near the Megantic club house. D. D. Clapp, of 
Boston, recently caught 114 trout of good size, in one 
afternoon, from Spider River, not far from the club 
house. P. W. Leavitt, of Cambridge, has also made a 
catch of seventy-five in a few hours. The steward writes 
that other fishermen are also doing about as well, but 
are too modest to say much about it. Fishing has con- 
tinued to be the best ever known at the preserve, and it is 
a matter of great satisfaction, both to members and 
officers, since the rule is to kill no fish not needed for 
food at the camps. Hence the good fishing is being con- 
served, and will continue to be good. A new fly is the 
latest invention in tackle that has been brought out. 
This fly is called the William F. Beal, the name of the 
inventor, a man prominent in real estate circles and a 
fisherman, who has invented the fly for his own amuse- 
ment. The fly is made on a body wound with tinsel, and 
the wings are all tinsel, curled in such a manner as to 
give a good deal of realistic motion in the water.. They 
are made-in both silver and gold tinsel, with no feathers 
whatever. 

Boston gunners are not doing much at shore bird shoot- 
ing, although the open season begun immediately after 
July 15. The season has been unusually cold and wet, 
and very few flights of what are termed “big birds” have 
been seen. C. H. Tarbox and Senator Bailey, of Byfield, 
went down to their blinds on the beach the last day of 
July. They spent a part of the day in the blinds and shot 
about eighty peep, but saw no yellowlegs or plover. They 
account for the lack of “big” birds, under the theory 
that the birds are late in rearing their broods north, and 
hence the flights southward have not begun. Gentlemen 
interested in gunning, and summering down on the Cape, 
say that there have been no flights yet of summer yellow- 
legs, though these birds are due. One gentleman spent 
part of the day Thursday off shore in the neighborhood 
of Brant Rock, but saw no “big birds.” Peep are un- 
usually plenty. SPECIAL. 


American Fisheries Society. 


Tue thirty-first annual meeting of this national asso- 
ciation of fishculturists and other persons interested in 
fish, fishery and allied subjects, was held at Put-in-Bay, 
O., Aug. 5-7, and the sessions were notable on account 
of the attendance and the practical value of the papers 
read and discussed. 

Put-in-Bay is not readily accessible on account of its 
isolated situation, and yet the attendance represented the 
fish commissions of the United States, of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin. The mem- 
bers present during the sessions were from fifteen States 
and the District of Columbia. Among the new members 
elected at Put-in-Bay were persons from five additional 
States. This will serve to show the wide distribution of 
the membership of the Fisheries Society and its capacity 
for influencing public opinion. 

A portion of the first day was devoted to routine busi 
ness—reports of officers and committees—and to the elec 
tion of officers for the ensuing year. The officers elected 
are as follows: 

President—Hon. Geo. M. Bowers, U. S. Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries. 

Vice-President—Prof. H. 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Recording Secretary—Geo. F. Peabody, Appleton, Wis. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. E. Gunckel, Toledo, O. 

Treasurer—C. W. Willard, Westerly, R. I. 

Executive Committee—G. T. Mathewson, Enfield, 
Conn.; W. H. Boardman, Central Falls, R. I.; Prof. E. 
A. Birge, Madison, Wis.; J. J. Stranahan, Bullochville, 
Ga.; Dwight Lydell, Mill Creek, Mich.; Tarleton H. 
Bean, New York city. 

A committee was appointed to urge upon Congress the 
desirability of establishing a biological station at Put-in 
Bay for the study of natural history problems related to 
fishculture and the fisheries. 

The report of the Treasurer showed the prosperous con 
dition of the finances of the Society, and the character of 
the papers read and discussed indicated its ability to con 


B. Ward, University of 


- tribute materially to the discovery of important facts and 


to make them known. 

The following is a complete list of the articles pre- 
sented: : 

“The Role of the Larger Aquatic Plants in the Biology 
of Fresh Water,” R. H. Pond. 

“A Successful Year in the Propagation of the White 
fish,” Frank N. Clark. 

“The Brook Trout Disease and Cement Ponds,” M. C. 
Marsh. 

“Some Remarks on the Time of Planting and Habits 
cf the Rainbow Trout,’ Geo. A. Seagle. 

“Fishculture on the Farm,” J. J. Secasmbin 
tone Habits and Culture of the Black Bass,” Dwight 

ydell. 

“Discouragements in the Culture of Black Bass,” H. D. 


an. 
“A Few Points on the Black Bass,” J: B. Lamkin. 


“Food and Game Fishes of the Rocky Mountain Re- 


gion,” J. A. Henshall. 
“Feeding: Its Effects on Growth and Egg Production,” 
W: T. Thompson, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Aue. 16, 1902. 








“Inbreeding Pond-Reared Trout,” Arthur Sykes. 

Two very important papers on the surface life of the 
lakes were unfortunately omitted, because of the lack of 
facilities for lighting the lantern slides necessary for their 
illustration. The discussion of the articles was animated 
and highly interesting, especially of the paper on_ black 
bass by Mr. Lydell, which is a very valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of an important game fish. — 

During the course of the meetings the Society was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Bean, on behalf of the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis, regarding the advantages of St. Louis in 1904 
as a place of meeting. Woods Hole, Mass., was selected 
for the sessions of 1903. 

Through the courtesy of Commissioner Geo. M. Bowers 
the Fish Commission steamer Shearwater was placed at 
the disposal of the Society for visits to the great hatchery 
on the island and to the adjacent fishing grounds. This 
meeting was unquestionably the most interesting and 
enjoyable ever held in the West, and it will be remem- 
bered for its effective handling of a remarkably good pro- 
gramme. T: H. B. 





Fish and Fishing. 
Newfou odland Angling. 


Mr. W. F. J. McCormicx, of Biscayne Bay, Florida, 
who has made his headquarters, as usual, for the greater 
part of the summer, at Lake Edward, left a few weeks 
ago for Newfoundland, after salmon and sea trout. He 
is now on the coast of Northern Labrador, and will 
probably go as far as Nain. Writing me from St. John’s 
on July 24, Mr. McCormick reports having found the 
ouananiche in Sou’west Brook and the Gander River, 
and has sent to Lake St. John for skins of the fish taken 
there, in order to be in a position to make careful com- 
parisons. There is no doubt whatever that the fish to 
which Mr. McCormick has reference is identical with 
that of Lake St. John, for specimens which could not 
be mistaken, were identified in 1899, in ‘Newfoundland, as 
true ouananiche, by both Colonel Haggard and myself. 
The distribution of the fish is very much more extended 
than was supposed up to a few years ago, and as ex- 
ploration and industrial enterprise continue their north- 
ward march, we are likely to learn much more than we 


cL” 


at present know of other sub-Arctic varieties of the 
Salmonidz. 

It is gratifying to learn that no more netting of sal- 
mon is now allowed in the estuaries of the Newfound- 


land rivers, and as a result, Mr. McCormick reports 
that a number of splendid fish have been taken this year 
out of the Humber in the vicinity of the Bay of Islands. 
When I visited the island with Colonel Haggard, we 
found the Humber perfectly honeycombed with nets, and 
promptly reported the matter to the Hon. Mr. Morine, 
of St. John’s, who was at that time Min‘ster of Fish- 
eries. It is only justice to Mr. Morine to say that he 
took prompt measures to remedy the evil, dispatching 
his deputy, Mr. Watson, to the scene of the poaching 
by the same train with us. 


Mr. McCormick reports splendid sport with the 
ouananiche and also with the sea trout at Main River 
Bridge, Bay St. George. His only complaint of the 
latter locality is that the fish are too plentiful, and that 


he had as much of the sport as he could stand in two 
tides. 


Effects of Fish Planting. 


Specimens of the steelhead salmon have been lately 
taken in pound nets on the north shore of Lake Su- 
perior, which indicates that some of the fish deposited 
by the Fish Commissioners of Minnesota had found their 
way into Canadian waters. In consideration of the fine 
game qualities possessed by these fish, arrangements have 
been made with the fishermen for the preservation of any 
caught, and their transfer to a small spring water lake 
in the vicinity for distribution therefrom, as may be re- 
quired. It would seem to be only right that these fish, 
having been planted by a friendly neighboring State, 
should be returned to the waters whence they were taken, 
and not transferred to other and inland lakes. However, 
it appears that only a few specimens have been so far 
taken in Canadian waters. : 

The wholesale planting of black bass is still continued 
in Ontario waters, but it is understood that they are not 
being introduced into natural trout waters, except in 
cases in which the trout have wholly or almost wholly 
disappeared, for it is a pretty well recognized fact that 
where bass have been introduced and have largely in- 
creased, the trout have all disappeared. The provincial 
authorities are understood to favor the introduction of 
landlocked salmon in preference to black bass in some 
of their waters, but find it impossible to obtain either the 
fish or their spawn. The Quebec authorities might as- 
sist their neighbors of the sister province if they cared 
to, but apparently prefer to keep to themselves whatever 
good things they have. This policy may succeed for a 
time, but it cannot endure in the long run, in our pres- 
ent advanced state of civilization. 
and students of fish life are of the opinion that it would 
pay the Ontario people better to plant steelhead salmon 
and lake trout, or better still, to replenish worn-out 
brook trout waters with he young of this latter variety. 
artificially hatched, than to continue the planting of black 
bass in so many of the inland waters of the province. 


Undestrable Fish. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the evil that may 
be caused by the planting of undesirable fish. It is said 
that much injury is likely to be caused to the many 
splendid species of Salmonidz in Lake Sunapee by the 
introduction there of black bass. From the beautiful 
Nepigon come loud complaints of the rapid increase 
of pike. Fishermen on the great lakes are very much 
concerned at the vast increase of suckers, and suggest 
that those taking them in nets should be required to 
bring them all ashore and to burn or bury what they 
cannot market of them. One correspondent says: “On 
the grounds here where our fishermen used to take 
their large catches of Whitefish. they get as much as from 
five to ten tons of suckers. 


These are = poe back. 
into the water, If the fishermen could get 25 cents 


A good many anglers - 


per cwt. for bringing them ashore and burying them, or 
selling them for manure, there is no doubt that hundreds 
of tons of them would be destroyed, and the fisheries 
tremendously benefitted.” The Ontario Department of 
Fisheries reports that carp are making great headway 
and becoming established almost everywhere, being no 
longer confined to international waters. They are in- 
creasing to an alarming extent in Lake Simcoe, and al- 
ready hundreds of acres of rice fields in the vicinity o} 
Holland River have been destroyed. All legitimate 
means of caputure have been approved and encouraged 
by the department, but there seems to be no feasible 
means of exterminating them or even of checking their 
inroads. 


North American Association. 


Hon. F. R. Latchford, president of the North Ameri- 
can Fish and Game Protective Assoc‘ation, has fixed 
the third Wednesday in January, 1903, for the annual 
meeting at Ottawa, of the association, and notices to 
this effect will be received by the members in due time. 
It will now be in order for members to set about pre- 
paring papers and addresses for the coming meeting. 
The city of Ottawa is the center of a grand sporting 
country, and the home of many rod and gun enthusiasts, 
from whom the association may expect a warm welcome 
to the capital of the Dominion. 


Aa Interesting Report. 


I am indebted to Mr. S. T. Bastedo. of Toronto, 
Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries for Ontario. for a 
copy of the third annual report of his depariment. Not 
only is it full of valuable information from cover to 
cover, but it is very fully illustrated, containing not only 
figures of all the principal fish found in the province, 
but several very interesting views of the different pools of 
the Nepigon River. as well as of Lake Nepigon and of 
the Virgin Falls. It is gratifying to note the beneficial 
results attributed to the prohibition of the sale as wel! 
as of the export game fish in Ontario. The report cor- 
rectly states that there is no agency for protectian so 
potent as prohibiting sale. 

E, T. D. CHAMBERs. 





CHICAGO AND. THE WEST. 
More Fun with the Misstsstppt Smal'-Mosths, 


Cuicaco, Ill., July 28.—In an earlier letter I spoke of 
the fun I had with the small-mouths on the Mississippi 
River below Wabasha, Minn. On my first day out ! 
fished but a few hours and sundown came all too soon. 
We landed at the little town of Alma, which is on the 
C., B. & Q. Railroad, or the side opposite from Wabasha, 
the Burlington Road and the St. Paul Road paralleling 
each other for some distance on oppesite sides of the 
river. I had telegraphed a friend to meet me at Alma, 
but of course the friend did not materialize. Hence I let 
Ira Weeks take my boatman Louis back to Wabasha on 
his launch, and I cast about for a local guide. I found 
Henry Henning, who was recommended to me by Mr. 
Emmet, of Chicago, as a good man, the latter having 
employed him several times with great success. Hen- 
ning is a market-fisherman, and he and his partner Louis 
Le Bras, rely upon the rod and line altogether for a 
living. They fish exclusively for black bass and wall-eyed 
pike, and if they. do not make $3 or $4 a day each they 
are disappointed. One hundred pounds of small-mouth 
b’ack bass a day is not an unusual amount for them. 
Henning charges $3.50 a day for his services, with boat. 

At least this gave promise of one thoroughly acquainted 
with the lurking places of the bass, and I must say that 
the promise was more than fulfilled. Henry told me 
that he did not intend to go out fishing that next day 
himself, because the river was too high to offer any 
chance of success. However, he agreed to take me, and 
hence early on the following morning we started, I having 
spent the night at Alma. Henry had a good boat, and I 
quickly saw that he was a good river man. He began to 
tell me all kinds of bass stories, including some of the 
experiences of his friend, Mr. Emmet, of Chicago. He 
told me that the latter gentleman at one time had fifty- 
seven bass on in the course of one day’s fishing with the 
fly. Only a few of these bass were landed, as the tackle 
which Mr. Emmet had along was not strong enough. 
As for myself, I had a powerful 6%-ounce rod with 
plenty of backbone. My leaders were especially strong 
and my flies of the special McHarg pattern, tied on hand- 
forged hooks, and in the Onondago pattern, which I have 
always fancied for this Mississippi River fishing. With 
this tackle anything like delicate casting is impossible. 
The fly is so heavy that it sinks down as soon as it 
lights. I pointed out to Henry that with this rig-of mine 
the black bass of the Mississippi River were entirely at 
my mercy, that they could not get away if I once sock7d 
the hook into them, etc. Henry had. seen other people 
ome there fly-fishing. Hence he maintained a respectful 
silence. 

We worked on down the river that morning under a 
glaring sun, which would have made fly-fishing almost an 
impossibility even had the river been in decent condition, 
which it certainly was not. It was a tremendously power- 
ful flood which poured down the ancient Mississippi. That 
any one should go out on that waste of waters and expect 
to catch bass on the fly seemed the height of folly. I 
don't think any one less foolish than myself would have 
undertaken it. Indeed, perhaps there was not a fly-rod 
cut on that part of the Mississippi excepting mine. 

Henry showed me different favorite spots of his as we 
worked on down the river four or five miles. These 
proved fruitless. The wing dams were buried under two 
or three feet of water. Here we saw great schools of 
fish chasing minnows, but though we cast repeatedly and 
changed our flies through our whole repertoire, we 
were unable to inves those small-mouths in any way 
whatever. By noon I had taken only one small-mouth, a 
fish of 1% pounds weight, which made a good fight, but 
which was snubbed into subjection early in the game. 
We made coffee near the end of. a wing dam, where 
Henry told me we ought to get four or five bass. I had 
Tre Tan ot thee wranlos bass and one of a black 
bass, both of them away. Henry ther 


mournful at my endeavor, but did not make any criticism. 

_I now suggested that we take to the sloughs, as the bass 
did not seem to be working. in the Se and after 
lunch we made for the mouth of the Belvidere Slough, or 
rather one of the mouths. Here there. was a swift cur- 
rent of water flowing between high banks; At the mouth 
of the slough, buried now well bert#ath the surface of the 
waters, there was one of the Government wing dam«<. 
Just below this wing dam as we pulled into the slough 
we could see fish dashing about ‘afd playing among -the 
schools of minnows. Henry thought some: of these m’ght 
be black bass, but we saw that most of them were the 
worthless fish known as the hickory shad. 

“Tl see if I can’t hook one of those fellows,” said I, 
and casting, I had what I thought ‘to be a strike. To 
make a very long story short, we played this fish for 
twenty-three minutes, not having any idea of what kind of 
a fish it was. I thought it was a 12-pound catfish, and so 
did Henry. I could not feel any head motion or jerking 
on the line. Never were two anglers more dece‘ved. 
When at last, at the risk of breaking the rod, we lifted 
the fish to the surface, we found'it to be a hickory shad, 
hooked deep in the side! When this fish got deep down 
and square across the current of the Mississippi, it gave 
my fly-rod all it wanted todo. 

Meantime Henry’s eyes had discovered bass play’ng 
around a certain cut bank, where he and his partner very 
often made heavy catches. “They are always in there,” 
said he. We gradually pushed over and ran. along this 
bank, which ran in a semi-circle out to the mouth of the 
slough. I cast a few times and then all at once got a 
smashing strike. At once Henry reversed the boat and we 
shot out into the current of the slough. It was fifteen 
minutes now of rough and tumble with this red-eyed 
fighting bass. I must say that the hook held, and so did 
everything else. and at last we got him into the net. 

“Now we'll g.t another,” said Henry. And we dd get 
another strike, and still another, and still another. Every 
one of these fish seemed to bé hooked, but every one of 
them broke away. All the time wé were never more than 
twenty-five feet from the bank, and could see thee big 
bass smashing among these schools of minnows and 
sometimes jumping into the air) On further under the 
bushes, and also to our right out into the main current 
of the slough, there were dozens and scores of hickory 
shad leaping out of the water in their assaults upon the 
minnows. It was certainly as exciting a little corner as I 
have got into in all my angling experience. 

We saw an occasional heavy swirl under a bunch of 
grass which hung out from the bank, and casting in 
here at a distance of twenty feet, I felt a heavy strike. 
We pulled this fellow out into the water and fought h.m 
for a few minutes. ‘ 

“Only a pickerel,” said Henry. He weighed abort five 
pounds, and the fly-rod killed him much gicker tian it 
d:d a bass of half that weight. I struck four of these 
pickerel in the course of my fishing, and of the four we 
landed two, and purposely broke away from a third, which 
latter nearly cut through the sextuple gut strands of my 
favorite McHarg fly. 

I went back once more under the bank and again I g™ 
a heavy strike. This fish I think was the quickest I 
ever saw in all my life. It struck, went under, and came 
out again high in the air, almost in the winking of an 
eye. Then it made a run straight out, struck a sand 
bar, doubled, came back, and went up into the air higher 
than I ever saw a bass jump. It was a beauty, weighing. 
1 should judge, something over three pounds. The hook 
held for three jumps, but I got nervous and excii.d at 
this bass, it was such an exciting sort of bus ness. and I 
imagine I put a little too much strain on my rod and finally 
wore a hole in his jaw. After playing h'm five or six 
minutes he went into the air once more, shook himself 
until he looked like a sort of blurred buzz saw, threw 
the fly back into the boat and k'ssed us good-by. Henry 
was very gloomy over this, but I was rather thankful. I 
don’t know what that bass wou!d have done to us if he 
had ever gotten into the boat. He might have chased us 
overboard. He was the savagest thing I ever did see! 

Henry was beginning to think I couldn't fish a little 
bit. We crossed the river to change the luck, and Henry 
pointed out several places where he had seen bass at 
different times. We saw them now feed'ng along the 
banks. I lost six bass one after another, caught a pickerel, 
then caught two more bass, and then lost a whole lot 
more. As nearly as I could figure out, during the day’s 
fishing I had something like twenty or twenty-five strikes, 
had hooked ten or a dozen bass, and had savcd just fur, 
cnly one of these of any great size. 

I don’t know what it was about this fishing wh ch made 
it so difficult. I only lost one fly, which broke at the 
head of the hook through a fault of my own ‘n putting 
it on the leader. The bass would take hold and go down 
deep, but the hook would be released as though they were 
simply holding on to the feathers. I know that a bass will 
sometimes hold on to a frog in this way, but I should be 
slow to think that they would hold on to the feathers of a 
fly. I can only say that I fished my best and prettiest, and 
in a day anda half of exciting fishing I landed just seven 
bass all told. This experience persuaded me that I was 
not so much of. a fisherman after all, for I went there 
knowing a about this game, and had an equip- 
ment with which I can find no fault whatever. I came 
away convinced that this Mississippi small-mouth bass 
fishing is absolutely the best to be found in the United 
States. 


Henry told me my hooks were not big enough, that the 
bend in my hooks was not right, that the flies had too 
much feathers on them, etc. Of course one is used to 
that sort of talk, but there was considerable -ground for 
dissatisfaction on his part. 

“That’s the poorest day’s fishing I ever had in all my 
life,” said he. “I wouldn’t go out with any one to catch 
a half-dozen bass.” 

Yet he admitted that very frequently he had fishermen - 
out who had similar experiences with the bass. The fish 
find some of breaking away, and I would consider 
the man who landed half the bass he raised at his fly very 
lucky in the ordinary fishing of that locality. H told 
me, and so did Louis, my other guide, that os quilt as 
iver begins to fall the bass fishing will be prime. He 


told me that Mr. Emmet and Mr. Comstock, of this city, 
were tet bite at Alma on July 25 for afew days Bch 











ing. Mr. Emmet has a new lot of flies and he expects to 
_ do serious business with the bass this time. He'has had 
very good success at different times with Henning at this 
part of the river above and below Alma, on the Q., and 
has taken more than twenty bass in one day’s fishing. I 
shall be interested to hear of his luck this time. It ought 
to be very good luck, for as I came across the Mississippi 
River later, I saw that the wing dams were beginning to 
show, and that the river was falling and becoming clear. 
As quick as the water turns and begins to recede, the fish 
go on the feed. 

Contrary to some reports, this fly-fishing does not end 
with June nor yet with July. Henry Henning told me 
that the fly-fishing lasted as late as November.. He 
said that in the month of August or September, very fre- 
quently in October, one could have .sport on the wing ° 
dams which is simply indescribably: good. Old market- 
fisherman as he is, and contemptuous of frills and furbe- 
lows, Henry Henning still expresses admiration for these 
fighting bass. He and his partner catch them on long 
poles and stout lines, but they like to see the fly-rods and 
flies used for a change. 

If any one wishes to go to that country, I would say 
don’t risk your pet trout rod in these waters. You 
want a powerful fly-rod, weighing at the least six ounces. 
The strain is too heavy for a light stream rod of 3% 
to 4% ounces. Use double gut leaders, heavy and per- 
haps not more than three feet in length. One fly is 
enough. I did not try the bucktails, as my hooks were all 
very small, No. 1. You want big hooks. Your flies ought 
tc be tied so that they will spread when in the water, but 
not tied with too heavy a feather. The extremely large 
fl'es, according to Henning, are not the ones which raise 
the biggest bass, but the best killing flies in that country 
are still very large bass flies. There is always a chance 
of running across a pickerel in that fishing, and of course 
a pickerel may take off a fly in a short time. Hence the 
necessity for reinforced gut at the heading of the hook. 

One of these days I am going back to that country to see 
if I can get revenge on those black bass. At this stage 
of the game they have got away the best of me. I thought 
that a fellow who had knocked around a good deal could 
certainly circumvent almost any kind of a fish after he had 
tried it for a little while. I have fished for these bass 
several days now, and I have more respect for them than 
when I started in. : 

E. Hovucu. 


Hartrorp Bui.Lp1nG, Chicago, Ii. 


The Buffalo Fish in Harvey’s Canal 


New Orveans, La., Aug. 8.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your Aug. 9 issue Charles Cristadoro seems 
to think the story of the buffalo fish in Harvey’s Canal 
somewhat exaggerated. It is absolutely true. The steam- 
boat stopped by the fish was a tug towing a raft of logs 
to a sawmill behind the levee on the right bank of 
the Mississippi River, opposite New Orleans, at Na-., 
poleon Avenue. The canal is eight miles long to Lake 
Salvador, through which and connecting bayous light- 
draft vessels reach the Gulf. It extends to within a block 
of the river, with which it was to connect. An expen- 
sive lock was built but was never used, as the permit 
was revoked when it was completed on account of the 
clamor of the people through fear of a crevasse. This 
tug, for a long distance, had to back up like an engine 
with a snow plow and then take a run for it, and finally 
had to give it up. This large sawmill, said to employ 
150 negroes, turned them all to work for three days 
and nights when the stench became unbearable. Lime 
and also burning were freely employed. The river is 
more than half a mile wide at this point, and St. Charles 
Avenue more than half a mile further, where it was de- 
cidedly unpleasant, especially when the wind favored. 
Our efficient, conscientious and determined president of 
the City Board of Health, Dr. Quitman Kohnke, after 
several personal inspections, decided that something must 
be done. The canal is in Jefferson Parish, the city 
in Orleans Parish. He had no right to interfere, but 
they gladly gave him free rein. You might as well at- 
tempt to- fence in a cyclone as to wash those thousands 
of tons—miles of decaying fish to Lake Salvador. “Cut 
the levee,” says the doctor. But riding a horse or allow- 
ing cattle to run on the levee is a very severely pun- 
ished offense. Putting an iron pipe through to flood the 
rice fields with Mississippi’s water—jamais. 

From highest to lowest he chased the officials; all 
said, “I have no authority to allow cutting of the levee.” 

Dr. Kohnke said, “I shall cut that levee, and you can 
“prosecute me afterward if you choose.” With a thousand 
or more dollars of the money of the Parish of Orleans 
which he found was hard to get, he did the work in an- 
other parish in which he had no jurisdiction. It took 
the Mississippi a week or more to wash the canal of 
those putrid fish. The levee was restored as good as 
new, and ple there returned to their homes. Dr. 
Kohnke, although guilty of a very grave offense, has 
heard no intimation of prosecution; on the contrary, the 
gratitude of every one. The end justified the means, but 


it took nerve. 
J. A. Sampsett, M.D. 


West Virginia Fish and Game. 


Romney, W. Va., Aug. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Will endeavor to write you a few notes on our fishing 
this summer and prospects for hunting this fall. The 
South Branch has more young bass in it than for the past 
ten years, and some aor catches have been made. I 
have seen four bass that weighed four pounds or over 
taken in thé vicinity of Romney. The bass here have all 
teen so fat from eating locusts, and so many minnows 
in the river, that they have not been biting very well. 
There are any number of people camping on the river, and 

less fish, so that as there is prac- 








. FOREST AND STREAM. 


We now have a elub house built on a trout stream four 
miles and a half above this town. It is an extremely 
pretty situation, being only a quarter-mile from the 
river, and has two fine springs a few hundred yards from 
the club house. They have a natural trout stream for 
about eight miles, and will only have to build two or 
three dams to keep it stocked. The stockholders are prin- 
cipally from Wheeling and Pittsburg. In a short distance 
from the club house they have fine hunting grounds for 
deer, turkey, pheasants and, in fact. there are some black 
bear within five miles of the club house. 

Our hunting this fall promises to be above the aver- 
age. Quail are more numerots than for a long time. The 
winter here being as a rule milder and the snows not 
staying on the ground as long as usual, the birds did not 
starve last winter. It will be good shooting here this 
fall for turkeys, pheasants and quail. 

I noticed on our streets the other day one of your con- 
tributors, George Beall, who, with his friend favored us 
with an article in Forest AND STREAM some time ago 
entitled “Midst Reef and Rapids.” He was on his way 
with two canoes to the headwaters of this river, to make a 
trip down it. Am sorry, but the river is now as muddy 
as it could possibly be, and their trip, as far as fishing 
goes, will be spoiled. Suppose they will favor us with an 
account of this canoe cruise. J. B. Brapy. 





To Tell the Weight of a Fish. 


CAN you give in the Forest AND STREAM any table of 
the weights of fish according to lengths that is reasonably 
accurate? The reason for this question now is, I slipped 
down to the river last Sunday morning at 5:30, kindled a 
fire, boiled coffee and ate a breakfast by moonlight, and 
just at the break of day I caught a large bass, for this 
stream. On account of the day I had no chance to weigh 
the fish, but one of the leading merchants here measured 
him with a yard stick, and he was just 17% inches from 
point of under jaw to end of tail, and no one here can 
estimate the weight satisfactorily. 

FISHERMAN. 


The formula given by Mr. J. A. L. Waddell, for deter- 
mining the weight of fish is this: Weight in pounds is 
equal to square of girth in inches, multiplied by length 
in inches and divided by 800. This formula was repeated 
by Mr. Waddell in our issue of July 26, where it was ap- 
plied to estimate the weight of a tarpon 6 feet 2 inches in 
length by 36 inches girth. The square of 36 is 1,296. 
The length in inches is 74, 1,206 X 74 = 95,904 + 800 = 
rearly 120 pounds. 





Bass in Lake Nipmuck. 


Hopepate, Mass.—I have been having some good sport 
with rod and reel at Nipmuck Lake in the town of 
Mendon, Mass. In three afternoons’ fishing I have taken 
fifteen bass, the largest weighing two pounds. There are 
three kinds of bass in the lake—“Oswego,” small-mouth 
black bass and rock bass; also yellow perch and pickerel. 
It is a very pretty little lake, and the electric car company 
have fitted up a theater, dancing pavilion and restaurant, 
and have made it quite attractive. 

I write this, hop'ng that some of our brother sports- 
men in Boston and Worcester who want a day’s outing 
will try their luck in Lake Nipmuck, as there are some 
large bass in it. C. W. ARRAND. 





Pennsylvania High Waters. 


Sayre, Pa.—A succession of heavy rains during.the past 
month has reduced the angling situation in the Susque- 
hanna and Chemung rivers to a condition anything but 
satisfactory. In fact, it is scarcely worth one’s while to 
fish either river at present. Occasionally some unusual 
turn of luck rewards the angler with a catch of bass or 
pike which under the most favorable circumstances might 
be esteemed good, but on the whole the fishing may be 
declared nil. M. CHILL. 


Canada Fshing Club. 


A valued friend and correspondent wishes to join a 
good Canadian fishing club. A moderate entrance fee 
and annual dues are essential. Trout or bass fishing, 
with camping-out opportunities are desired in connec- 
tion with the advantages of a club, as compared with 
the average free-for-all fishing resort. 

Any friend who can recommend such a club, with 


particulars, is requested to address M. J., care of the « 


Editor. 





To a Trout. 
¥. ¥. Montague in Portland Oregonian. 


Thou solitary tenant of my creel, 
Thou only victim of my feathered hook, 
Though “skunked” I scarce could more disgusted feel 
Wert thou still swimming in thy native brook. 
For thee alone I’ve walked ten weary miles, 
And, what is worse, must walk them back again; 
For thee alone I’ve crawled through stinging brush 
And clambered over harsh barb-wire stiles, 
Slept troubled slumber in the ice-cold rain, 
An myself in grasses all too lush, 


And what art thou, thou slim and speckled mite? 
Scarce large enough to save thee from the act 

That makes it crime for five-inch trout to bite, 
A worthy “speckled beauty,”’ for a fact! 

Where, tell me where, were all thy sluggard kind, 
That I could not inveigle them to rise? 

In all the summer season they will find 
No more persistent fisherman than I, 

No bait more tempting than my high-priced flies. 
Yet thou alone art here. Dost thou know why? 


And now my tired footsteps must I turn 

Along that hilly road that homeward trends, 
; m 

For once they cast their scornful eyes on thee, 


bith wy Padme | to point me out, 
MEER Re red oe eph i, 
two , and only one 





Che Henne. 


Canine Elegies and Epitaphs. 


READERS are invited to send for this column any epitaph or 
elegy of departed dogs of which they may have knowledge. We 
continue the series from last week: 


XVI.—Byron’s Boatswain. 
The inscription on the monument in Newstead Park reads: 


Near this Spot 
Are Deposited the Remains of One 
Who possessed Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity, 
_, And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices, 
This Praise, which would be unmeaning Flattery 
. If inscribed over Human Ashes, 
Is but a just Tribute to the Memory of 
BOATSWAIN, A DOG, 
Who was born at Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, Nov. 18, 1808. 


EPITAPH. 


When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth, 

The Sculptor’s art exhausts the pomp of woe, 
And studied urns record who rests below; 

When all is done, upon the tomb. is seen, 

Not what he was, but what he should have been; 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonor’d falls, unnoticed all his worth, 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth; 
Vain man, vain insect! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 

Oh, man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 

Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 

Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 

Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit! 

By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 

Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame. 
Ye! who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on—it honers none you wish to mourn; 

To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 

I never knew but one—and here he lies. 


XVII —On a Tombstone to Stamford, E g. 


Pause, stranger, here; beneath these stones there lay 
The dumb companions of a bygone day; 

As we life’s onward journey still pursue 

May we find human friends as staunch, as true! 


National Beagle Club of America. 


Aug. 11.—At the last meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Beagle Club of America, the 
thirteenth annual field trials were ordered to be held in 
the week commencing Nov. 3, 1902. The place of hold- 
ing the trials, the judges who will act and the headquar- 
ters of the club will be named later after the committee 
have taken action ‘and reported. 

The following are the committees appointed who will 
have charge of the thirteenth annual trials: Field trial 
committee—James W. Appleton, New York city; H. D. 
Bruns, M. D., New Orleans, La.; G. Cadwallader, 
Philadelphia; John Caswell, Prides Crossing, Mass.; A. 
H. Higginson, Boston, Mass.; H. S. Joslin, Boston. 
Mass.; H. T. Peters; Islip, Long Island: George B. 
Post, Jr., New York city; George. F. Reed. Barton, Vt.: 
W. G. Rockefeller, New York city; William Saxby, 
Ilion. N. Y.; Charles R. Stevenson, Haddonfield. N. J.; 
D. F. Summers, Downingtown, Pa.; B. F. Turpin, Rox 
bury. Mass.; Harry Payne Whitney, Westbury, Long 
Island; A. J. Purinton, Palmer, Mass.; S. E. Thurston. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; and Ernest Gill, Baltimore, Md. 
Committee on grounds—James W. Appleton, William 
G. Rockefeller and Chas. R. Stevenson. Committee 
en judges—George F. Reed, A. J. Purinton and 
William Saxby. Committee on arrangements—Geo. 
F. Reed, John Caswell and Charles R. Stevenson. Com- 
mittee on premium list—Jas. W. Appleton, A. J. Purin- 
ton and W. G. Rockefeller. 

Mr. J. Otho Paget, who will judge beagles at the 
coming show of the Ladies’ Kennel Club, was elected 
an honorary member of the club. . 

Cuas. R. Stevenson, Sec’y, 
106 Market St., Camden, N. J. 


Massachusetts Kennel Clut. 


Worcester, Mass., Aug. 7.—The Massachusetts Ken- 
nel Club is to have its inaugural show in conjunction with 
the Worcester Agricul:ural Society Fair, Sept. 1 and 2. 


It being the first bench show of the season, large en- . 


tries are expected, and we have the assurance of many 
of the best dogs in this part of the country. 

The first day is Labor Day, and on the second day 
President Roosevelt will be present, which assures the 
c'ub of a large attendance. 

oo show is held under the American Kennel Club 
rules. 

The list of the judges and the dogs which they are 
to judge: Foxhounds—Robert M. Perry. Phillinston. 
Mass. Fox-terriers, wire and smooth—C. W. Keyes, 
East Pepperell, Mass. St. Bernards, Great Danes, mas- 
tiffs, pugs, King Charles, Prince Charles, Blenheims and 
ruby spaniels—Miss A. H. Whitney, Lancaster, Mass. 
Greyhounds, pointers, English, Irish and Gordon setters, 
field spaniels, cocker spaniels, rough-coated collies, Eng- 
lish bulldogs, English bull-terriers, French bulldogs, 
Boston terriers, Airedale terriers, Irish terriers, Scot- 
tish terriers, dachshunde, poodles, miscellaneous, and any 
other kinds—Mr. G. Muss-Arnolt, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 
Beagles—Arthur D. Fiske, Worcester, Mass. 

. Herman S. Hastrnos, Secretary. 


fn Comenupicntions. jae i 7 Forsst ee Stream should 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1902. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
so changes which may be made in the future. 


- AUGUST. 


15. Penataquit-Corinthian, annual cruise, Bay Shore. 

16. Royal Canadian, 30ft, class, Toronto. 

16. Shelter Island, open regatta, Shelter Island Heights. 

16. Horseshoe Harbor, Y. R. A. of L. S., open, Larchmont, 
Long Island Sound. 

16. Huntington, Y.R.A. of L. I. S., open, astinggen L. I. Sound. 

16. Hartford, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound, 

16. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

16. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, race for Centre Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, pong Island Sound. 

16. Duxbury, club, Duxbury, Massachusetts Bay. 

16. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. - 

16. Beverly, fourth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

16. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay, 

21. Plymouth, M. Y. R. A., open, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay. 

22. Kingston, M. Y. R. A., open, Kingston, Mass. Bay. 

23. Bridgeport, Y. R. A. of L. I, S., open, Bridgeport, L. I. Sound. 

23. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

4. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

23. Huguenot, Y. R. A. of L. I. S., open, New Rochelle, Long 
Island Sound. 

23. Royal Canadian, 16ft. class, Toronto. 

23. Penataquit-Corinthian, Lighthouse cup, Bay Shore. 

23. Shelter Island, ladies’ race, Shelter Island Heights. 

23. Corinthian, club championship, Marblehead, Mass, Bay. 

23. Beverly, fifth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

23. Wollaston, club, ow Bay, Boston Harbor. 

23. Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

23. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

23. Duxbury, M. Y. R. A., e= Duxbury, Mass. Bay. 

23 Miostee and Field, Y. R. A. of Gravesend Bay, Sea Gate, 

ew 


York Bay. 
24. Mosquito Fleet, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
25-26. Wellfleet, M. Y. R. A., open, Wellfleet, Massachusetts Bay. 
28-30. Cape Cod, M. Y. R. A., open, Provincetown, Mass. Bay. 


30. Winthrop, club, Winthrop, Boston Harbor. 

30. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Monument Beach, Buzzard’s Bay. 

30. Columbia, race to Waukegan, Lake Michigan. 

30. Manhasset Bay, club, Port Washington, Long Island Sound 

30. Larchmont, club, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

30. Atlantic, club, Fire Island and return, New York Bay. 

30. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Boston Harbor. 

30. Indian Harbor, Y. R. A. of i 2 S., open, Greenwich, Long 
Island Sound. 

39. Royal Canadian, dinghy and 25ft. classes, Toronto, 

30. Kennebec, club, Bath, Maine. 

20. Hartford, Y. R: A. of L. I. S., open, Saybrook, L. I. Sound. 

30-31. Corinthian, annual cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 


For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


WirtH the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising yachts- 
men during the season of 1902, the publishers of Forest 
AND STREAM Offer prizes for ‘the best stories of cruises 
submitted to be published in Forest anp Stream. It is 
believed that these will form not only entertaining records 
of pleasant summer days spent afloat along our coasts and 
waterways, but will furnish information of practical value 
to other yachtsmen making subsequent cruises on,the 
same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
Ows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $30.00. 

Third prize, $20.00. . 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1902. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be of 
value to men going over the same route. A description 
of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be re- 
garded very favorably in making awards, and it is sug- 
gested to writers that an accurate account be kept of all 
incidents happening while under way. 

4. An outline chart suitable for reproduction, showing 
the course taken, must accompany each article. When 
possible, articles should be accompanied by amateur photo- 
graphs taken on the cruise, including one of the boat. 
Good photographs will be considered in making the 
awards. 

5. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York city, on or 
before Nov. 15, 1902. 

Mr. T. C. Zerega has very kindly consented to act as 
judge and to make the awards, 


New York Y. C. Cruise. 


RENDEZVOUS, NEW LONDON, 
Monday, Aug. 4. 

No fixer fleet of sailing and steam yachts ever assem- 
hled than that which gathered in New London Harbor on 
Monday, Aug. 4, to journey eastward on the fifty-seventh 
annual cruise of the New York Y. C. 

In an extremely light wind the white-winged pleasure 
craft drifted into the anchorage at the old Connecticut 
town until long into the night. At colors upward of 100 
craft were moored off the club station No. 4 by the 
popular Pequot House. Among the best known were the 
following : 

Schooners—Corona, Com, Ledyard; Emerald, W. E. 
ive'in; Constellation, Francis Skinner, Jr.; Shenandoah, 
Gibson Fahnestock; Marguerite, Thomas E. Stillman; 
Quickstep, Edward Shearson; Iroquois, Price Collier; 
Endym‘on, E. R, Thomas; Ingomar, Morton F. Plant; 
Elmina, F. F: Brewster; Muriel, Charles Smithers; 
Sylph, C. Fabyan Monroe; Katrina, J. B. Ford; Gavalia, 
T. O'Connor Sloane; Hildegarde, Edward D. n; 
Chanticleer, George W. Weld: Water Witch, David 
Banks. 

Sloops—Mineola, August Belmont; Rainbow, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt; Yankee, J. Rogers Maxwell; Neola, 


M. Pynchon ; Weetamoe H. F. Lippitt; Hester, Cleveland 
Hi, Dodge; Eelin, F, L. 


; Cymbra, F, C, Hen- 





‘Morgan; Intrepid, a 


derson; Eclipse, L. J. Callanan; Queen Mab, L. H. 
Smith; Ailsa, H. S. Redmond. 

Steamers—Colonia, Vice-Com. Frederick G. Bourne; 
May, Col. Alexander Van Rensselaer; Waturus, Randal 
Phoenix; Narada, Harry Wal- 
ters; Lady Torfrida, Col. R. M. Thompson; eclair, 
Daniel J. Reid; Ariadne, H. W. Putnam, Jr. ; Idler, a 
T. Sloane; Tuscarora, Walter Jennings; Roamer, N. G. 
Herreshoff; Celt, J. Rogers Maxwell; Columbia, James 
Stillman; Pantooset, Albert S. Bigelow; Anemone, J. 
Murray Mitchell. 

At 5 o'clock P. M., in answer to signals previously dis- 
played, a meeting of the captains was held aboard the 
flagship Corona, Com. Lewis Cass Ledyard presiding. 
Enthusiasm ran high and never before in the history of 
the premier organization were Corinthians more eager for 
the fray. 

Representative captains of the world were there, in- 
cluding such well-known names as Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
William E. Iselin, S. Nicholson Kane, J. Rogers Max- 
well, August Belmont, Jr., Newbury D. Lawton, Edward 
H. Wales, Vice-Com. Frederick G. Bourne, F. D. Rode- 
wald, Henry W. Putnam, Jr., H. F. Lippitt. Charles 
Smithers, F. V. Brewster, Gibson Fahnestock, Francis C. 
Skinner, Jr., Edward R. Goleman, Morton G. Plant, James 
B. Ford, G. Shearson, E. A. Thomas, Willard P. Ward, 
George A. Cormack, C. Fabyan Monroe, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, William M. Ivins, H. B. Duryea, F. C. Hender- 
son, Cleveland H. Dodge and many others. 

Several important questions regarding the conduct of 
the cruise were decided. The owners of the 70-footers, 
Mineola, Yankee and Rainbow came forth with the plan 
of carrying club topsails during the squadron runs. The 
proposition was referred to the Regatta Committee, which 
decided that the boats should contest in strictly cruising 
trim. This barred the big sails from all but the race 
for the Astor cups off Newport on Wednesday, Aug. 6. 

It was decided to make the course from Vineyard 
Haven to Provincetown the same for all classes. This 
made a run of seventy-nine miles through Pollock Rip, 
leaving Handkerchief Lightship to port, Shovel Full 
Lightship to starboard and Pollock Rip Lightship to port. 
There was some talk of classes A, B, C, G, H and I going 
out to the whistling buoy nine and a half miles east of 
Great Round Shoal Lightship, which would make a jour- 
ney of ninety-five miles to the picturesque town on the tip 
end of Cape Cod. This plan was abandoned. 

On considering the question of time limit to the differ- 
ent runs it was agreed that for those from New London 
to Newport, Newport to Vineyard Haven, and Province- 
town to Marblehead, the time limit should be 10 o’clock 
P. M., and that no yacht would be timed after that hour. 
On the run from Vineyard Haven to» Provincetown no 
time limit was set. 

A number of special classes were arranged by the Re- 
gatta Committee and given out late on the evening of the 
rendezvous as follows: : 

Keel Schooners (Class 1)—Thistle, Endymion, Shenan- 
doah and Hildegarde. 

Special Schooner Class—Shamrock, Katrina, Quick- 
step and Seneca. 

Special Sloop 
Queen Mab. 

Isolt and Eclipse also decided to run in a special class, 
as did Cleona and Mermaid. Mira and Hebe were put 
together, as were the auxiliaries Lady Torfrida, Mohican, 
Ariadne and Idler. 

Special classes were also arranged for keel schooners 
betwejen 70 and 1ooft. waterline, and all under 7oft., and 
for sloops and schooners in the motor auxiliary classes. 

Among the Eastern cmft noted in the harbor was the 
steam yacht Pantooset, belonging to Com. A. S. Bigelow 
ef the Eastern Y. C., which had journeyed around ‘the 
Cape to do honor to the organization soon to be enter- 
tained at Marblehead. 

First Squadron Rua. 
NEW LONDON TO NEWPORT. 
Tuesday, Aug. 5. 

The first run of the magnificent squadron from New 
London to Newport, a distance of some forty miles, was 
characterized by the excellent work of the amateur skip- 
pers on board the class D schooner Muriel, and the 70- 
footer Yankee. 

Muriel led the fleet to anchorage and incidentally gave 
her old rival Elmina a good beating. heading her at the 
finish by 17m. and 3s. Charles Smithers, the owner of 
Muriel, was at the tiller of that craft, and the victory 
came as a fitting tribute to the dogged, sportsmanlike 
persistence which has characterized his conduct through- 
out the season. 

Yankee, resplendent in a new well-fitting suit of Ratsey 
sails, was the third boat to end the journey from the 
rendezvous. J. Rogers Maxwell, Jr., handled the 70- 
fvoter, and brought her over the finish line 23m. and 33s. 
ahead of Mineola, and 26m. and 30s. in front of Rainbow. 
This victory, too, came as a reward of the “never-say-die” 
spirit which dominates the owner of the Herreshoff crea- 
tion. 

Rainbow and Mineola had a stubborn luffing match to 
the southward of Watch Hill, which cost them many 
minutes. : 

Com. Lewis Cass Ledyard’s schooner Corona was the 
second craft to finish the run. During the latter part 
of the contest, when the wind had freshened a bit and 
was blowing from the southwest, the flagship began to 
overhaul “Muriel, the leading boat. A stern chase is al- 
ways a long one, and the best Corona, could do was to 
wrest second position from Yankee and g¢t within less 
than 3m. distance of Muriel. 

Corona made the best elapsed time over the course and 
won in her class, beating the new schooner Chanticleer, 
belonging to George W. Weld, of Boston, and William E. 
Iselin’s erald. 

In sloop class I Queen Mab was an easy victor. She 
had no trouble in defeating the new 60-raters Weetamoe 
and Neola. The latter, after a poor showing, did not 
cross the finish line. 

Effort, sailed by Addison Hanan, did remarkably well 
on the run, and gave the other boats in class L a bad 
drubbing. , 

There was hardly enough -wind for the big schooners 
Shenandoah and the ocean record-holder Endymion, The 
former did not finish. ‘ 


. 


- 


Class—Hester, Eelin, Senta and 


[Ava. 16, 1902. 
Fifty-two yachts made the journey from New London 
to Newport. first signal of the morning from the 


Keaship oulieted the yachts to. get under way by 9 o'clock 
_ When the committee-boat Navigator reached the start- 
in gline, off Sarah's Le Buoy, there was hardly a 
breath of wind blowing. start was consequently post- 
poned, and not until 10:40 A. M. was the preparatory 
signal sounded, 

Ten minutes later the small sloops were sent away. 
Saunterer led, followed by Eclipse, Alcatorda, Hebe, 
Humma, Bonnie Kate, Cleona, Effort, Altair, Yvette, 
Lotowana, Challenge, Mira and Ondawa in the order 
named. 

At 10:55 the 70-footers and class I craft were sent away. 
In the former class Yankee got away first, Mineola was 
second and Rainbow third. 

_ The smaller schooners got the gun at 11 o’clock. Muriel 
timed the signal well and was first over the line, followed 
by Gevalia, Elmina, Indra, Quisetta, Amorita, Agatha, 
Seneca, Shamrock, Quickstep, Ingomar and Katrina. 

In going over the line the auxiliary Ariadne came very 
near hitting the committee boat. The latter was started 
ahead to avoid a collision. The other classes got away 
without mishap; the last going over shortly after 11 
o'clock. 5 

At the start the yachts had a beat to windward. After 
a while thé bréeze freshened and hauled a bit to the 
southward, allowing sheets to be eased somewhat. The 
~ part, of the contest was a close reach to the finish 
ine. 

Charles Lane Poor, owner of Mira, protested Hebe and 
Eidolon for passing inside the whistling buoy off Point 
class for single-masted vessels and yawls. The sum- 
maries follow: 


Schooners, 

é Start. Finish Elapsed. Corrected. 
MINS evcnndpheund otesniaar 111336 32604 412 28 4 
DME cudettetanesoceaveion 111044 32442 413856 4122 
PNUNS. CSdccveenctikeihibbe 111500 3216 41516 41516 

Single-masted Vessels and Yawls. 
BRE teh nychcnenbncasaescesst 11 06 2 41 38 3 35 35 3% 3 
DE, aschesceésounssesede Tl 14 23 3 03 03 3 48 40 3 39 59 
WOES Scucudkessecapeveen ood 10755 25642 34847 34006 
DOW Laehavvce ce cdsinsts 110652 26556 34904 34023 
EEE. webabinestetivetned ene 110902 32800 41858 402 22 
UNG nv due civernceasdoeeniee 110767 33954 43157 403% 
Second Squadron Run. 


NEWPORT TO VINEYARD HAVEN. 
Thursday, Aug. 7. 

The second squadron run of the cruise, a thirty-seven- 
mile journey into picturesque Vineyard Sound, was held 
on Thursday, Aug. 7. The yachts had a fair wind for 
the greater part of the distance, and fast time was made. 

J. Rogers Maxwell’s 70-footer Yankee led the fleet of 
fifty-three boats to the anchorage between East and West 
Chop. She beat August Belmont’s Mineola 2m. and 8s. 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt’s Rainbow 6m. and 55s. 

The big schooner Constellation, belonging to Francis 
Skinner, Jr., of Boston, made the best elapsed time for 
the thirty-seven miles, doing the distance in 3h. 32m. and 
15s., close to the record. She was also a winner in the 
larger class for schooners. 

Elmina defeated Muriel, but by only 8s. The flagship 
Corona headed class B schooners. Queen Mab was a 
winner in class I for sloops, Humma in class K and On- 
dawa in class L. Yawl Ailsa scored a sailover. 

The breeze was rather fresh coming up the sound and 
a number of mishaps resulted. Sloops Ondawa and 
Isolt carried away their topmasts. Weetamoe again ex- 
perienced trouble with her steering gear; Endymion had 
her big main topinast staysail in trouble for a while, and a 
host 6f other mihor accidents were recorded. C. W. 
Nason’s Isolt ran aground on the shoal running off from 
West Chop. The boat got off, however, without damage. 

The day was one to stir the most sluggish yachting 
blood to action. The preparatory signal was fired at 
9:55. At that time a fine ten-knot breeze was blowing 
out of the northwest. The air was clear and sparkling 
and the boats, as they maneuvered for the line, made a 
picture’ of unusual animation. 

At 10:05 the first of the fleet got away on the seven- 
teen and one-quarter mile leg to Vineyard Sound Light- 
ship. The wind was almost astern and the yachts broke 
out spinnakers to starboard. 

Wahtawah, one of the Buzzard’s Bay thirties, sailed 
by Archibald Rogers, was first over the line. The re- 
mainder of the smaller sloops started on this gun. 

At 10:10 the signal for the larger sloops was sounded. 
Ailsa, winner of the Astor cup on the day before, led. 
She appeared no worse for the bumping received from a 
poorly managed steam yacht which ran into her while at 
anchor in Brenton’s Cove the night before. 

Yankee, Mineola and Rainbow followed the yaw! close- 
ly, the former going over the line with a huge balloon jib 
topsail drawing to perfection. 

The other yachts were sent away at 5m. intervals, the 
smaller schooners going first, and the auxiliaries last. All 
of the fleet were away by 10:40. 

After the craft had traveled about five miles the breeze 
began te back toward the west» Spinnakers were taken in 
for the time being and, under balloon jib topsails, the 
racers bowled along at great speed. 

The 70-footer Yankee showed a determination to lead 
from the start and before the lightship was reached had 
passed Ailsa. On rounding the mark the leading boats 
were timed as follows: Sloops—Yankee, 11:59:40; Ailsa, 
12:01:45; Mineola, 12:03:45; Rainbow, 12:05:15; Neola, 
12:09:10; Mab, 12:11:30; Weetamoe, 12:11:30; 
“Humma, 12:12:30. Schooners—Elmina, 12:06:05; Con- 
stellation, 12:06:20; Corona, 12:06:45; Muriel, 12:08:45. 

rounding Vineyard Sound Lightship spinnakers 
were broken out to port for the run to the finish off West 

Chop, a distance of some twenty-six miles. The wind 

went into the southwest for good now and the run was 

dead before it. 

The craft presented a scene of indescribable beauty as 
with booms broad off they proceeded up the sound be- 
tween Martha’s Vineyard on the starboard and the little 
chain of Elizabeth Islands to port. 

a mile from the finish spinnakers were taken 
the fleet started to reach for the finish line. The 
ind had i this time increased to about eighteen knots 

some of the smaller boats had all they could do to 
sail into the harbor, 


a 
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The tide was running to the eastward and favorable to 
the yachts until about 3 o'clock, and this undoubtedly 
helped the boats materially in making fast time. : 

ankee was first to finish. Then came Mineola, Ailsa, 
Corona, Rainbow, Constellation, Elmina, Muriel, Chan- 
ticleer, Hester, Queen Mab, Quisetta, Amorita, Neola and 
Endymion, jae 
In the following summaries given out by the Regatta 

Committee, corrected times are not figured 
mehouanee-<es A, 


tart Finish. Elapsed. 
Constellation ...5....ssseesscceees 10 22 00 101 3 32 O1 
PORES 485 ish ced hed everosdcec -10 22 00 202 11 34 ll 
DION: pacha k inn Glos é chieed anna 10 22 0 2 13 02 3 51 02 
eee RR a 10 22 00 2 38 28 416 28 
Class B. 
ONO Mendsh's devewisnecccsecscecs 10 20 42 158 11 3 32 29 
AIOE: vias 0 dtinde cnign hiv ohiowet 1021 © 2 05 08 3 43 18 
PEMD: pis chovwaac’ coshi conndeoene 10 21 2 211 41 3 8 21 
Class C 
ND <i. teane pa cmndoeechaahtacnnad 10 22 00 2 16 42 3 54 48 
ss D. 
SNE “Neshecancdepacnswonvceuaunns 10 16 31 2 01 34 3 45 03 
MEMIOR Si ccac ccs dockiacegtebsaapowent 10 16 51 2 02 02 3 45 11 
TARTID | ns on cnas duagdsusdeasaeneyeen 10,17 00 2 09 14 3 52 14 
SNE co vconcostuscscousuecess san 10 16 55 2 10 57 3 54 02 
PROGR Slice cececccgharesssseeeve 10 16 41 2.10 56 3 54 15 
SORGOR. ccececvccdececssbasooadibasee 10.17 00 217.14 400 14 
SR oe os chic os esepepevees nine 10 17 00 2 21.57 _4 04 57 
CIE cco cccancucacenscctossent 10 17 00 2 26°04 409 04 
RDU de dcdecki chess osi<beuescnes 10 17 0 2 26 54 409 54 
Class F. t 
Pea «So, chuavibeisainsss speach 10 16.15 231 01 414 56 
RENE <i anouusthaondestnepensihesert 10 17 0 2 33 06 416 06 
TED suscoummnacaschpenapoctesuen 10 17 00 2 37 07 4 20 07 
BE h cdioass0gnsssapuibedcescsdhoun 10 17 0 2 49 34 4 32 24 
Yawls—Class G, 
Pilhad? i aswcnsiini cdh owvedakns acdkeeae 10 10 11 1 23 3 40 le 
Sloops—Class H; 
Metieee. | in5sshedacsercns bextensael 10 10 40 1 46 23 3 35 43 
PETER od ccccccencdsecseccessenee 10 11 46 1 49 37 3 37 51 
NO Fens davtcvvevedesaccvsweseer 10 11 21 1 53 59 3 42 38 
Class I. 
TOGIOE. indihosicatvecvetocciess cues 10 11 24 2 06 3 55 26 
MG. No sualieden cvavsbecaabavecen 10 12 00 2.409 13 3 57 33 
Queen Mab .......cererecseeeeeees 10 12 00 210 47 3 58 47 
CRIOED. cecvcccccsccccccegecencesesee 10 12 00 2 15 16 4 03 16 
SED 54 Giada cdincuvabeadocdeotibal 10 12 00 2 15 26 4 03 26 
WEOINOT F60 ccceescveckqeersconqes 10 12 00 2 43 02 4 36 02 
Class ae 
RENEE: Cnecn s¥coogeceetbiasentsun 10 07 00 2 15 58 4 08 58 
CIGD. eb ois sss vevccatesscoveves 10 06 25 2 31 49 4 25 24 
ee RT tre err 10 07 00 Withdrew. 
MONE contntacveseten <a> casdasseuier 10 07 00 Disabled 
Class K. 
Ce vgs coccassccccccgtoceccoses 10 07 00 2 39 09 4 32 Of 
SEORROOR. ve icciacvccécccussoodenqese 10 07 00 3 30 44 5 22 59 
Class L, 
ila -cncacveodesindstbnindesdipred 10 07 00 2 25 34 4 18 08 
SEED ° dcnchnnedeoconendsssbaséneeane 10 07 00 2 35 53 4 28 53 
SE. Seostusetncdbedugeshesensoehen 10 07 00 2 37 12 4 30 12 
BMRA cece cds cccwovccescsguoscvecs 10 07 00 2 51 00 4 44 00 
PRBER: oc kvccvnctcnctectsctasains 10 05 27 3 33 19 5 29 62 
Buzzard’s Bay Class, 
Wily Bi cocons mechatsecssedabingncue 10 07 00 2 56 4 49 50 
Brg DB cvvcecccccccsoccccocccccscacess 10 06 08 2 56 45 450 37 
hs Biss tats weate reve nbacvannetearies 10 07 00 2 59 30 4 52 30 
Bg FH icasacndspdieenns ha hsiides tit 10 06 31 3 00 47 4 54 16 
WRC nc pdansciatsscddenbastnes 10 05 18 3 04 13 4 48 65 
The winners were Constellation, Corona, Elmina 


Agatha, Ailsa, Yankee, Hester, Humma, Ondawa, Effori 
and A., 6. Special classes—Chanticleer beat Hildegarde, 
Endymion and Shenandoah; Katrina beat Seneca, Sham- 
rock, Quickstep and Ingomar; Hester beat Queen Mab, 
Caressa and Senta; Eclipse beat Isolt; Hebe beat Mira; 
auxiliary Ariadne beat Idler, Intrepid and Lady Torfrida. 


Third Squadron Run, 
VINEYARD HAVEN TO PROVINCETOWN. 
Friday, Aug. 8. 


The seventy-nine-mile run from Vineyard Haven to 
Provincetown, on the tip end of Cape Cod, was made on 
Friday, Aug. 8. With a fair wind and tide the yachts 
fairly tore through the water in record-breaking time. 

Forty craft started in the race, including sixteen sloops, 
twenty-one schooners and three auxiliaries. The 70-footer 
Rainbow, owned by Cornelius Variderbilt, was the first of 
the fleet to finish. She made the seventy-nine miles in 
7h. 2m. and 7s. August Belmont’s Mineola was beaten 
by 2m. and 6s., and J. Rogers Maxwell’s Yankee by 3m. 
and 40s. : ; 

Of the schooners, Constellation, belonging to Francis 
Skinner, Jr., of Boston, covered the distance in 7h. 1m. 
and 5s., and the flagship Corona, owned by Com. Lewis 
Cass Ledyard, in 7h. 2m. and 35s. : 

Once more the two sister schooners, Elmina and Muriel, 
were at it. The former was victorious by only 2m. and 
35s., actual time. 

The wind was whistling in a merry way throughout the 
run. A number of accidents to spars and rigging were 
recorded, although none of them resulted seriously. 
Among the mishaps noted were the loss of topmasts on 
the schooners Shamrock and Mavis. se 

The Regatta Committee was aboard Col. R. M. Thomp- 
son’s steam: yacht Lady Torfrida. Early in the morning 
Judith. The schooner Hildegarde also flew a protest flag 
us she crossed the finish line. The summaries follow: 


Schoonere-(2oee A, 


ri nee a sed. 
ons GN +b dices es cabuodncensos il 00 
ae 5 caatatesetvettearasons 11 07 0 6 20 52 7 13 52 
Hii degerde ....cccccsccccccccsccves 11 07 0 6 40 18 7 33:18 
ShemaWGGen co cccccccccccccvccesece Tl 07 00 Withdrew. 
Cas Piss 448085 42.15 
COTONA ccceccccscccccsccccseevesece 
Chanticleer bods chvnnb deans senenee 11 07 0 5 34 33 6 27 33 
Emerald ......sescceeeeeseeresceees 11 7 5 55 36 6 48 36 
Class C 
Iroquois (sails in Class B)........ 11 07 00 6 23 36 7 16 36 
i ees | 44595 5 44 09 
Hleniaa "Ghchissaceceemecessserteamm Ge Een. Sen 
SED cgepdavpeptcevesévcastecias 11 02 00 5 16 24 6 1424 
PNOTHER oc ivccccccccdcccccsesoceese 11 02 00 5 33 20 6 31 20 
SeMOCR sc ccvwsecccccccoccsees pyeenen 11 02 00 6 12 55 7 10 55 
KAtriaa § ..ccccccccccscccceces eunen 1i 02 00 6 14 09 71209 
Ingomar ......-.++see0ee a Il 02 00 6 31 29 7292 
Shamrock ....cccccscccsccccccccces Ti 02 00 6 46 04 7 44 04 
Quickstep ...... eibelabeseatgateos -11 02 00 7101 3 8 05 39 
Class F. 
TREE |. cbocsccdebesvecvsvoccencces tea cox :e2 
GevGlld oi ss cccccveve. Géesien Jebeve - 
= J ibksidscRecssosdoncevessveee GREE 6 56 02 7 6A 02 
Sloops and Yawis—Class H. 
y a tks > 4kaarunbeniale cheat ctie aan 449 2 5 52 39 
caps sempod Gpuseoes sanoseet 00 6 13 12 6 16 12 
di aid svactrvcctldbbeedescesine ee Oe 5 16 53 619% 
“5 z bs Class I. 
2 Mab ..c.cccccecsccccovaeserl® 66 54 6 1461 6.17.57 
CCLAMOE «0. ecceseecsscrerseeseeslO 55 26 56230 6 23 


‘ 














10 57 00 5 42 11 64 11 
---10 55 86 5 62 62 6 57 16 
10 56 22 6 19 32 7 23 10 
10 57 00 6 27 17 73007 
10 55 36 Withdrew 
H Class d 
MEE. fc tUe dds cdbedebuhivcdoos sabe 10 62 00 5 23 03 6 31 03 
NOK Gas wadds advcodsevadaccens 10 50 56 5 40 59 6 50 03 
SU es 35s vali nabe Diovan nd 6g wha 10 52 00 6 08 20 716 
BING 652. ace dp Upaadngvyneesike 10 52 00 6 55 08 8 03 08 
LR, Ee IS SEINE 10 5 25 6 58 26 8 08 01 
Class K, 
SND wosdaseh chi oecarsevesesebod 10 52 60 6 58 07 8 06 07 
SME Sivas ce dcda ois vevens seve’ 10 52 00 7 09 68 8 17 58 
MON - Vest vigtthvedisss'et iecescoe 10 52 00 7 23 45 8 31 45 
MURS 6 nj (ibabatihslevedsewekabicae 10 51 39 72340 8 32 O1 
‘ Class L, 
NG A dunihnnddbans doauser vetnviadl 10 61 29 5 29 33 6 38 04 
SD. sade vvcancidoaakees «iwutpenecse 10 ® 52 6 28 18 7 37 26 
MUN 4. LGSG cdlndsedaésdccogltas deed 10 52 00 6 38 26 7 46 26 
PEMD F's pNiplcaditabnndhadendaaeeaeist 10 50 44 6 42 51 7 52 07 
REE. 2 « Seccceouis Be e'ccbveesingse 10 52 00 7 03 04 8 ll 04 
STE Scvcdcstnechedtecddaesees 10 5 38 7 18 39 8 28 01 
BONE MIE caress Chckdudnsercede 10 50 38 Withdrew. 
Class M. 
DRNGNEE TL. i peascta ncaeebd io apiiaes 10 50 13 7 09 18 8 19 05 
pS SD SE 10 51 51 7 37 32 8 45 41 
Keel Schooners—Class I—Special. 
CER, 5 idgaaewhe socpeceeccees ll 07 00 5 34 33 6 27 33 
SUMNER sre cdebs 8 ccccsdececcecced ll 07 6 40 18 7 33 18 
PIN 0 os eb oedcdedvincudoecic 11 07 00 Withdrew 
Schooners—Special. 
NE 9 i weeds pits be olgs thie ods ll 6 12 55 7 10 55 
at wate cGeedubeneeehee see 11 02 00 6 14.09 712 0 
I wandeadeepecnnseeiveccred 11 02 00 6 46 04 7 44 04 
COUIIED ct deitdnk a dabsieiseebed 11 02 00 707 39 8 05 39 
*The corrected time of Seneca is 6.13.53; that of Katrina is 
6.15.07. 
Sloops—Special. 
pies Mab ... 10 56 54 5 14 51 6 17 57 
ester .-10 57 00 5 42 ll 6 45 11 
Eelin - 10 56 22 6 19 32 7 23 10 
Senta . 10 57 00 6 27 07 7 2 07 
Hebe * 10 BO 52 6 28 18 7 37 26 
Mira 10 52 00 6 38 26 7 46 26 
Sloops—Special, 
MNS deudabale bpcFncddieadere svtdiocd 10 52 00 6 08 20 716 20 
MOE | hve estg ced ddediactancceie 10 © 25 6 58 26 8 08 O1 
Steam Auxiliaries—Special. 
RAMIO: sevaceescchcdtvovevecidetae 11 07 00 6 48 37 7 41 37 
PERE STs. 05 veccccediinsgivenss 11 07 Ov Withdrew. 
Motor Auxiliaries—Special. 
DUNNO So cdinc te db andvveddecve 10 WD 3 7 18 39 8 28 01 
The winners were Constellation, Corona, Muriel, 


Indra, Yankee, Queen Mab. Altair, Ondawa, Effort, 
Saunterer. Special classes—Chanticleer, Seneca, Queen 
Mab, Isolt and Ariadne. 


Race for Astor Cups. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Wednesday, Aug. 6. 


In a heavy wind and rough sea the annual struggle for 
the beautiful cups given by Col. John Jacob Astor took 
place on Wednesday, Aug. 6. Frederick F. Brewster’s 
Elmina won the trophy for schooners, valued at $1,000, 
while Henry S. Redmond’s goft. yawl Ailsa captured the 
$500 cup for single-masted vessels and yawls. 

Three schooners, one yawl and five sloops started the 
contest. Ailsa being a yawl and racing against sloops, was 
rated at 93 per cent. of her regular measurement. She 
had to concede each of the 70-footers, Yankee, Mineola 
and Rainbow, 8m. and 41s. for the thirty-eight-mile 
course. 

At the finish Ailsa on corrected time was 4m. and 24s. 
ahead of Mineola, 7s. more in the lead of Yankee, and 4m. 
and 48s. ahead of Rainbow. 

Mineola sailed a good race. She started 7m. and 31s. 
after Rainbow and 6m. and 28s. after Yankee, yet she 
outsailed the former 24s, and the latter 7s. actual time. 

Elmina’s victory in the schooner class was wrested 
from her old rival Muriel, after the hardest kind of a 
fight. On corrected time she won by 1m. and 36s. 
Amorita was defeated by 4m. and 32s. 

Astor Cup Day is always a gala one at Newport. So- 
ciety is afloat for the time being, weather permitting. In 
spite of the rough conditions encountered in the contests 
of 1902 a large number of cottagers witnessed the struggle 
from numerous steam yachts. 

The day was replete with accidents,,one of which re- 
sulted fatally. chooner Quisetta, Samuel C. Davis, 
owner, came to the line off Brenton’s Reef Lightship for 
the start. While maneuvering a seaman was swept over- 
board, and although a life buoy was thrown, the unfortu- 
rate sunk before the eyes of his shipmates. After cruising 
around some time in hopes of finding the body, Quisetta 
returned to harbor. 

A steward aboard Mineola was also washed overboard. 
At the time the mishap occurred the man fortunately held 
a capstan bar in his hands. He could not swim, but the 
wood kept him afloat until a dinghy could be lowered. 

The 60-raters Weetamoe and Neola were slated for 
the event, but did not start. The former deranged her 
steering gear and during the trouble lost a man over- 
board. He was, however, quickly recovered. Neola went 
out to the lightship, but a taste of the weather there sent 
her to harbor. Her owner, George M. Pynchon, did not 
considered his chances of the best in the heavy sea run- 
ning. 

At the start of the race the wind was blowing about 
southeast by south. As the contest progressed it hauled 
toward the southward, until at the finish it was almost 
due southwest. 

Col. Astor’s steam yacht Nourmahal acted as judges’ 
boat, having among others on board, beside her owner, 
the Regatta Committee, consisting of S. Nicholson Kane, 
Newbury D. Lawton and Edward H. Wales. 

Many of the yachts before leaving the harbor had set 
club topsails, When the heavy winds of the outside were 
met, however,,these sails were lowerd on all but Yankee. 

The preparatory signal was sounded at 11 o’clock A. M. 
Five minutes later the signal for single-masted vessels 
and yawls was given. 

The course was seventeen and a quarter miles east 
southeast to the Vineyard Sound Lightship, then four 
and a half miles north to the Hen and Chickens Light- 
ship, then sixteen and three-quarter miles west, three- 
quarters north, to the finish off Brenton’s Reef Lightship. 

Ailsa crossed the line first. Mineola was way to the 
northeast of the start and did not cross until long after 
the others. The times and order of the start were: Ailsa, 
11:06:03; Rainbow, 11:06:52; Yankee, 11:07:55; Senta, 
11:07:57; Hester, 11:09:52; Mineola, 11:14:23. 

The schoon Mariel: 


ers were started at 11:10) 


the life “at 11:10:44; Elmina at 11:13:36, and Amorita at 
11:15:00. Soon after they got away the wind started 
on its journey toward the south. - This aided the boats, 
who were all close hauled, in fetching the first mark of 
the course, the lightship at the entrance to Vineyard 
Sound. ; 

Ailsa had established a fine lead on the first leg. The 
boats gybed around the lightship and set spinnakers to 
port for the four and a half mile journey to the next 
mark, which the shifting wind had turned into a run. 
Times taken at this stage of the contest showed Ailsa 
had beaten Mineola 4m. and 20s.; Rainbow, 7m. and 
11s.; Yankee, 7m. and 33s.; Hester, 13m. and 1s.; Senta, 
19m..and 31s. Elmina beat Amorita 1m. and 13s. and 
Muriel 3m. and ats. 

On the run to the next mark Yankee beat Ailsa 35s., 
Rainbow 1m., Mineola 1m. and 50s., Senta 6m. and 55s., 
Hester 7m. and 10s. Amorita did well and gained 5s. on 
Muriel and 33s. on Elmina. 

The next leg was a reach to the finish. A number of 
the racers set club topsails. Ailsa gained on the others 
and crossed the line amid a loud cannonading from the 
assembled fleet of pleasure craft out to see the finish of 
the race. 

On this stretch Ailsa beat Rainbow 5m. and 51s.; Yan- 
kee, 6m. and 12s. ; Mineola, 7m. and 28s. ; Hester, 14m. and 
45s.; Senta, 21m. and 29s. In the schooner class Muriel 
beat Elmina 1m. and 14s., and Amorita 3m. and 4s. 

After the race .was over August Belmont, owner of 
Mineola, visited the Regatta Committee and said that no 
one aboard his craft had heard the preparatory gun or 
had seen the blue peter set. The committee decided that 
although Mineola was handicapped at the start, her actual 
time should be taken. On actual elapsed time Mineola 
beat the other 70-footers. 

Muriel was the first schooner to finish, but Elmina 
won on time allowance. Ailsa scored the victory in the 
the flagship Corona signaled the harbor start for 5:30 


co An hour later the race was begun off East Chop 
ight. 


It was an early start, but the yachtsmen were on hand. 
The signal for small sloops was sounded at 6:30. Eidolon 
was first over, followed by Humma, Effort, Notos, Mira, 
Hebe and Altair in the order named. They all went 
over on the starboard tack with sheets started slightly. 

The 60-footer Weetamoe was the first craft to cross on 
the next signal. Yankee came next, followed by the 
yawl Caress, Neola, Mineola, Senta, Hester and Rain- 
bow. The Vanderbilt boat crossed 1m. and 25s. astern of 
Yankee, and 51s. after Mineola. 

The small schooners were sent away at 6:40. Agatha 
Was first over, followed by Katrina, Shamrock, Quickstep, 
Seneca, Quisetta, Amorita, Elmina, Muriel, Gevalia and 
Indra. Elmina led Muriel by tos. 

The class for larger schooners was the last to leave the 
Haven. Chanticleer was away first, followed by Corona, 
Constellation, Emerald, Endymion, Iroquois, Mayflower 
and Hildegarde, in the order named. The last craft 
crossed the line just before 7 o’clock. 

The course was a close reach to Cross Rip Lightship, 
tvtelve and a quarter miles away. Then keeping off a 
bit, the yachts had another reach of nine and a half miles 
to Handkerchief Lightship. From here sheets were eased 
for a freer wind to Shovelful Lightship. A close fetch 
brought the craft to Pollock Rip Lightship, the next 
mark on the course. Here booms were eased broad off 
and spinnakers set for the run toward Highland Light. 

All along the course the yachts had been sailing fast. 
Lee rails were awash nearly all of the time, and, sailing 
with eased sheets, the white-winged pleasure craft sent 
clouds of spray into the air as they bowled along to the 
eastward. It was a real test of seamanship and sea- 
going qualities, and pleased the Corinthians immensely. 

From the first the 70-footer Rainbow did well. She 
gradually worked by Yankee and Mineola, and was the 
first of the class to round Cross Rip Lightship. At 
this mark Corona headed the schooners of the larger 
class, while Elmina was slightly ahead of Muriel. Here 
the breeze flattened a bit and working topsails were sent 
aloft on the sloops, while some of the schooners put up 
main topmast staysails. ' 

The 70-footers Mineola and Yankee had a luffing match 
half way between Cross Rip and Handerkerchief Light- 
ships, which put hem quite a little off the course, and 
allowed Rainbow to increase her lead. Mineola was 
still ahead of Yankee when they squared away for the 
lightship. 

Schooner Constellation was first to pass the mark. The 
70-footer Rainbow was second and the flagship, Corona, 
third. Elmina headed Muriel by 30s. at this mark. 

At Shovelful Lightship the order was nearly the same. 
Mineola and Yankee were sticking to each other, sepa- 
rated by less than a minute. Elmina gained slightly on 
Muriel. At Pollock Rip Lightship the boats were still in 
almost the same order. 

Off Nauset the fleet ran into a series of rain and wind 
squalls which made things decidedly lively while they 
lasted. As the 70-footers caught it they heeled over to 
an unusual degree. Mineola and Yankee were sent up 
into the wind and with difficulty topsails were housed. 

The wind was blowing hard as the yachts sped along 
toward the finish, and the big schooners were down to 
lower sails only. The whole sweep of the sea as it rolled 
in from Massachusetts Bay was encountered. 

The finish would have been a superb subject for some 
marine artist. Vice-Com. Frederick G. Bourne’s steam 
yacht, Colonia, acted as judges’ boat. At 1:38:53 Rain- 
bow, heeling at a great angle, came tearing across the 
line. Mineola was but 15s. astern and Yankee 1m. be- 
hind Mineola. 

The other leading craft ended the long journey in the 
following order, the seventies on the last part of the race 
having passed the big schooners: Constellation, Corona, 
Hildegarde, Chanticleer, Endymion, Emerald, Elmina, 
Muriel, Hester and Mayflower. 

Unless time allowances materially change the order of 
finishing, Rainbow won the Commodore’s cup for single- 
masted vessels and yawls, and also a trophy offered by 
Royal Phelps Carroll for the winner in class H. Corona 
won the Commodore’s cup for schooners, and Elmina cap- 
tured the trophy offered by Cornelius Vanderbilt for the 
winner in $s class D. The official summaries 
follow: 
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FOREST AND STREAM. [Ave. 16, 1964. 
Schooners—Class A order. Effort was first over the line, followed by Meemer,.- AP 
Start, Finish. Ele : , ;  Seawanhaka-Corinthian—Beverly Y. C. Races. 
Constellation ..s...secsccsevissebend eaea 6 46'33«=S«s @ Bh aT.~=Ss Mira, Altair, Cherokee, Humma and Hebe in the order . ee 
Endymion | votes’ buahadh OvseeRMaiel 6 41 @ 1 8 » is ” — . “ag ' ahd Aug. 4, 5 and 6. : 
Shenandosh .......:-c0s++.+0+sestene nm the next gun the larger sloops started. inbow The first of : f thr be boats of th 
PIVGR 302k pvevisvenstarsicceerd 6 47 00 1 61 57 7 04 57 , t of a series of three races between fs of the 

——" aa’ e re ee Then Pa — Hester, Mineola, 2ift. restricted class of the Beverly Y. C. of Massa- 
Wheitia’: «sass dsdguste matte dane “ 14902 702 38 Po i ee geeae and Caress, the latter two crossing _ chusetts, and the 21ft. raceabouts of the Seawanhaka 
DWE vin vn dcs ssnnccacisavnnsprmetod 6 46 00 2 03 05 716 = after the handicap gun. ? ‘Corinthian Y. C. of Oyster Bay, L. I., was sailed in 
CUREECEE 5 ins cackinyravedes bogus 6 46 13 1 55 34 7 09 The smaller schooners were sent off at 9:35. Elmina ‘“N B 

souks ssiadeadtand tod ital 5 arragansett Bay, off Newport, on Monday, Aug. 4. 
casas 2 22 43 795 43 mo th le Kat war he aig 4 3s. Quisetta came The contest was won by W. F. Harrison’s Quakeress, 
_ i. a an = oo S ee ee class champion of the Beverly Y. C. for the past two 
i 7 21 53 a ’, € seasons. 
Quissetta ai 4 2 33 ‘Ss : handicap signal. Jolly Roger, owned by T. B. Bleecker, of the Oyster 
eeuins --. oe 6S asEL Oa SA ‘ a ae gh = og were sent off. Emerald led, Bay organization, was second; Terrapin, a new Herre- 
Elmina 42200 «620408 «= 7 22: 08 jouowe onstellation, Corona, Chanticleer, Hilde- hoff creation belonging to L. S. Dabney, of the Bev- 
Seneca .... 4113 422759 74646 garde and Endymion. erly Y. C hird: , re ; fg 
ec... 2 ; : : : y Y. C., was third; H. M. Crane’s Whistle Wing fin- 
Ouickste 4058 Withdrew. The wind, which was at first in the westward, began to ished fourth; Indi 
Shamroc 40 33 2 34 51 7 54 18 back after then ead tbe the j bit ished fourth; Indian, owned-by J. Rogers Maxwell, Jr., 
< pecio 42 00 51138 10 29 38 ae y . ad on A, ae a ioe over an and sailed by Sherman Hoyt, of the Long Island Club, 
8! <2. ine a oe much lighter. Around 11 o'clock it died was fifth, and Sylvia, a new Herreshoff boat, owned by 
— > soesovnaeunsanbooaiaa cee ” ee At ie Slenw th Aliens nica’ he Was ileal 4 * S._D. Warren, of the Beverly Y. C., was sixth. 
faden "6 42 00 5 08 31 10 21 31 Effort, Mineola, Rainbow, Hebe Mi e H owing ween Sylvia took the lead early and was 2m. ahead of her 
Agatha ..6 40 27 3 28 26 8 47 59 k Mineola, Rainbow, Hebe, Mira, Hester and Yan- nearest -rival,Quakeress, when she lost her bowsprit. 
ss H. a oe was as = schooners. During the This was on the second round of the course. As the 
Rainbow «....0..-0++0ssevsssseseees 6 $7 00 1 98 ss jas ee . rT. ete rite oe one é 5 ht wind series was on points, Sylvia finished the contest. 
eer, vevsreesosbyesvenqsiy seams 10% 7 08 60 —— — as aie aes ankee gradually forged The course was a leeward and windward one from 
Class I. ; é The finish was off Halt ee tk pet ht Bishop’s Rock to Dyer’s Island and back, twice over, 
Hester ...1-0+--+++++: sesseseesnseeeB 37 0 201 ® 79 0 paseed the jude” bint ta the sthowan a ee S aggregating about twelve miles. The wind was light 
Senta .-sseeessesssevssssssssssserersG 3 SR BRST RR ER LE la, Rainbow, Weetamoe, Neolay Elmina: Muriel 'rcushout, hovering between south and west. 
Seer ee ares eed 6 36 31 30146 82% 15 Corona, Bort, Hener, Ouisetts, A a, Mira. Chantic. Steam yacht Lavrock acted as judges’ boat. Messrs. 
SPMERNNIE sw 0sn0. ates tsowsban bu sedeol 635% 299 7550 1 ’ », Flester, (Juisetta, Amorita, Mira, Chantic- Walter C. Kerr and Daniel Bacon were the officials. 
| So yea gaa alley pl ONS, 6 35 55 2 52 32 8 16 37 eer, Constellation, Katrina and Emerald. Th f , 
" Chamn Sodkeenll teeeek. ei dias Gs eaten Oe tie The contest of 1902 between the Seawanhaka-Corin- 
Altair ole «(see One os naa ae Geen: Tk d hi self on hiv thian and Beverly Y. C., is but the first of three to 
et ter nc ee 6 31 62 2 58 45 8 26 63 sleneal ia ais teenies oF tke canis — thouglt y a aoe in succeeding years for a cup valued at $200, 
, , i which goes to th izati inni 
at LS cstsvkicaidbeeisadl Cass nse 3558 10 04-06 would =e long Be ag we = her following sum- number of points. . Ga tn seeee of Ge: frst day the 
Hebe .s..sscssecsseseesessvssssesesG 32 OO Withdrew. |. ss eek — aust of the boats finishing before 9:30 Beverly Y. C. took first, third and sixth positions, while 
Bela ert ese ene ers sere 6 31 31 Withdrew.  daiieadaane the Seawanhaka-Corinihians scored second, fourth and 
Class M <a Sus pinish. Elapsed. ‘uth places. On points the Buzzards Bay Club was one 
PRGUDS.. vvnynandnesereneesvegednsen ha Not timed. Constellation .........s.esseseersees sam sie 8 1b 28 — M5 ee es first day follows: 
ENOOED  wovcecvivonscsseuinneree 42 23 23 9 41 23 ever . C— . i ° i 
Last Squadron Ruo. Endymion ........s.ss0sss+0- v0 OO ne. 0 FOL +e oe . Quakeress, 6; Terrapin, 4; Sylvia, 1. 
PROVINCETOWN TO MARBLEHEAD. Ph ere TT. wren sna saa Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C.—Jolly Roger, 5; Whistle 
Saturday, Aug. 9. SRAM diovnssscnsdvashtiprenesconed 94142 66924 91742 Wing, 3; Indian, 2. Total, 10. 

The last squadron run of thirty-eight and one-half miles CUMUMNORE. say-c0ces.viebbostons seeeG 42 00 6 42 02 9 00 02 The second contest was sailed over a triangular course 
frow Provincetown to Marblehead was sailed on Satur- a morita .... Gloss Lm 16 6 22 19 8 56 03 on Tuesday, Aug. 5. In this the Crowninshield creation, 
day, Aug. 9. It was a tedious journey across Massachu- Quissetta 5 cn gafaaaerssbondasneesaeen ee 6 32 13 8 56 23 Jolly Roger, was -victorious. Quakeress, winner of the 
setts Bay, many of the fleet not anchoring in Marblehead atrina 9 36 04 6 53 30 917 2% first race, held the Seawanhaka boat throughout, and 
Harbor until well into the night. Muriel 9 % 13 $2 4 seu only by clever handling was the raceabout able to win. 

The breeze, when it blew at all, was light. More than Seneca 9 37 00 7 14 02 9 37 02 Wine eke aed ro Sarees eae. as Whistle 
half of the time the yachts drifted about with hardl,; Class F. - Again the Beverly Y. C. boat Sylvia, which 
steerage way on. The 70-footer Yankee, sailed by her. Agatha ........sccsccseserseeeees 9 87 00 started out so well at the beginning of the initial con- 
owner J. Ropes Maxwell ed the feet atthe fish She ie SSSR ta, met uth a lahap which threw ber oat of the ran 
xeat Mineola 4m. and 53s. an ainbow .a ; SINE 14554460 dus do coppsteavientolll 9 37 00 . . : Ls in 

Elmina was the first of the schooners to end the jour- Class H. she fouled the same, being in fifth position at the time. 
ney. She beat Muriel 1m. and ars. and also captured the Rainbow ............ssssssseeeeeeeee 93019 54934 819 15 Steam yacht Lavrock acted as judges’ boat. The start 
cup offered by Vice-Com. Frederick G. Bourne, for the  Xankee --------:-serrerrserseeeees 93 S S94 8 8 01 was made off Bishop’s Rock in the bay. The course 
schooner making the best time on the run, all sailing in = Class I ond a = to os Sy soe then gm yen run to a 
one class with full allowance. iti sovitisuiln udseessuniasenbetde 9304 63112 90027 Stake boat moored off Conanicut Point and a broad 

Frederick F. Brewster, owner of Elmina, may justly Senta pesenposorscesvusnssovepnnvenen 2a3 12S °¢ oe a ar on points at the end of the 

nal do . : ie BEEN ap cusxeessaecnesoasnseoseibane second contest sho i i 
fel proud of the record made by his craft on the cruise Weetmid 20S $M GRE thelead. The records follow: 
modore’s cup for schooners sailing in one class from Class F, _Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C.—Jolly Roger, 11; In- 
Vineyard Haven to Provincetown, the Vice-Commodore’s Humma ............00-ss0ssseeenees $225 61602 84937 ‘dan, 6; Whistle Wing, 5. Total, 22. mat 
cup, the Navy Challenge cup for the schooner winning Altair ....-...-..s:+ssesssseerseeeees 9 25 58 af se 2 abe 4 Beverly Y. C.—Quakeress, 11; Terrapin, 7; Sylvia, 1. 
the greatest number of runs and the trophy given by paoy met. 14 6 26 08 9 00 52 Total, 19. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt to the schooner in class D winning Hebe UU we r The third and last contest was sailed on Wednesday, 
the run from Vineyard Haven to Provincetown. Beside Mira ............-sseereeeeseneenenes 9 % 31 64155 916 24 Aug. 6. The course was a dead beat to windward and 
these trophies, Elmina won two first and two second Pion St return, a distance of six miles, covered twice. There was 
prizes given by the New York Y. C. for the daily runs, Cherokee Ls caine sh tuehinoiceeieora : % 2 are ,aR a good breeze blowing. Qaeeree winner of the initial 

Among the smaller sloops, Effort ended her brilliant ““ "CCU ce race, was again victorious. Jolly Roger was second, In- 
record of the week by again crossing the line victorious. Intrepid ...............+00++- ere Withdrew. oo third, Terrapin fourth, Sylvia fifth and Whistle 
All through the cruise this boat has done excellent work Ariadne ..........sssesesseerereeees 9 54 29 . abe ing sixth. 


under the management of Addison and Wilmer Hanan, 
In the last race she beat out Mira, her nearest class com- 
petitor, by 15m. and 32s. ‘ 

Effort, with a big time allowance from Yankee, won 
the Vice-Commodore’s cup for the race. She also cap- 
tured the Navy Challenge cup, going to the sloop winn'ng 
the greatest number of runs, all sailing in one class. Be- 
side these trophies, Effort got four first prizes for 
squadron runs. 

The 70-footer Rainbow won the cup offered by Royal 
Phelps Carroll to the winner in class H in the run from 
Vineyard Haven to Provincetown. Yankee was first in 
three squadron runs. 

The winners in the other classes in the last race were: 
Constellation, Corona, Agatha, Weetamoe, Humma, Mee- 
mer and Ariadne. In the special classes, Chanticleer, 
Katrina, Hester and Mira. A list of prizes won during 
the cruise as given out by the Regatta Committee follows: 

Schooners, Class A—Constellation, 4 first; Hildegarde, 
1 second; Endymion, 2 seconds. 

Schooners, Class B—Corona, 4 firsts; Chanticleer, 2 
seconds. 

Schooners, Class D—Elmina, 2 firsts, 2 seconds; Muriel, 
1 first, 2 seconds; Amorita, 1 first. 

Schooners, Class F—Agatha, 3 firsts; Indra, 1 first; 
Mavis, 2 seconds; Gevalia, 1 second. 

Sloops, Class H—Yankee, 3 firsts; Rainbow, 1 first. 

Sloops, Class I—Hester, 2 firsts; Weetamoe, 1 first, 2 
seconds; Queen Mab, 1 first; Neola, 2 seconds. 

Sloops, Class J—Humma, 3 firsts, 1 second; Altair, 1 
first; Eclipse, 1 second. 

Sloops, Class K—Ondawa, 2 firsts; Lotowana, 1 second. 

Sloops, Class L—Effort, 4 firsts; Hebe, 3 seconds. 

Sloops, Class M—Saunterer, 3 firsts; Cherokee, 3 firsts. 

Special classes: 

Keel Schooners—Chanticleer, 3 firsts, 1 second; Hilde- 
garde, 1 first, 1 second. 

Special Class for Class D—Katrina, 2 firsts, 2 seconds; 
Seneca, 2 firsts, 1 second. 

Sloops, Class I—Hester, 3 firsts, 1 second; Queen Mab, 
1 firsi, 1 second; Seneca, 2 seconds, 

Sloops, Class L—Special—Hebe, 2 firsts; Mira, 2 firsts. 
. toops, Class J—Special—Isolt, 1 first; Eclipse, 1 

rst. 

Auxiliaries—Ariadne, 4 firsts; Idler, 2 seconds. 

Signals from the flagship Corona early Saturday morn- 
ing announced that the yachts were to leave harbor at 
8:15. The wind was then light but steady, with every in- 
dication of holding. The start was made about a mile 
to the southwest of Wood End Light. 

The preparatory signal was sounded at 9:15 o'clock. 
Ten minutes later the start of the smaller : was in 





The winners were Constellation, Corona, Elmina, 
Agatha, Yankee, Weetamoe, Humma, Effort, Meemer, 
Ariadne. Special classes: Chanticleer, Katrina, Hester 
and Mira. 


Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 


OYSTER BAY, L. I. 
Saturday, Aug. 9. 

The sixth race of the series for the Center Island 
cup for Seawanhaka knockabouts was not sailed on Aug- 
9 as scheduled, because the absence of a number of the 
Corinthians, who had not returned from the recent races 
with the Beverly Y. C. at Newport. 

In its place a special contest was provided, in which 
Francis G. Stewart’s Gowan was victorious. The race 
was for Seawanhaka knockabouts, over a twelve and 
three-quarters mile course. The wind was light and hov- 
ered between south and west. H. H. Landon’s Lucile 
was the second boat to finish, crossing the line Im. and 
4s. after Gowan. The summaries follow: 


Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Start, 3:20. 








inish. Elapsed. 
Gowan, F, G, Stewart..........secssssesscabeees 65 46 06 2 8 05 
Lucille, H. H. Landon..... .-5 47 09 2 27 09 
Heron, F. R. Coudert, Jr... 5 58 10 2 38 10 
Wyntje, Colgate Hoyt...... 6 04 23 244 23 





Hempstead Harbor Y. C. 


SEA CLIFF, L. I. 


The annual regatta of the Hempstead Harbor Y. C., 
which was scheduled to take place on Saturday, Aug. 9, 
was called off because of a lack of wind. 

It was a contest on the Yacht Racing Association of 
Long, Island Sound series. A good entry was on hand, 
upward of forty boats being at line for the gun. They 
waited until 4 o’clock P. M., when the regatta commit- 
tee signaled “no race.” No attempt will be made to hold 
the regatta this season. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


~The final nets and dance of the racing circuit of the 
Southern Golf Coast Yachting Association, West End, 
New Orleans, La., was held Saturday, 
the auspices of the Seuthern Y. C. 





Aug. 9, under 





Quakeress got off in the lead and remained in that 
position until the finish. Although the Beverly boats 
scored the greatest number of points for the race, the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. won the series with a ‘total 
of 32 points against one of 30 for the Beverly Y.C. A 
record of the three days of racing follows: 


Seawanhaka Cor. Y..C. Beverly Y. C 
Races: 1233 Races ™ > 2S 
jour Roger..... 5 6 56—16 akeress ...... 6 5 6—17 
ndian tecscceese 24 4-10 EL, <acnonst 43 3—10 
Whistle Wing... 3 2 1—6—32 Sylvia .......... 10 2—3~—30 





Sachem’s Head Y. C. 
SACHEM’S HEAD, N. Y. 
Tuesday, Aug. 5. 

The third race for points in the series of the Sachem’s 
Head Y. C. was sailed on Tuesday, Aug. 5. The con- 
test of the day was among the Seawanhaka knockabouts. 
Frances eventually won out only 2s. ahead of Katty- 
wynk. The same time separated Senta and Midge, 
third and fourth boats respectively. Senta leads in the 
series with seventeen points. Midge and Gloria are tied 
a second place with fifteen each. The summaries fol- 
ow: 

Seawanhaka Knockabouts—Start, 10:13. 





Pramces, Ci Ab. Limeeiisve gic cesccccccscccccces i w pee 
Petre, Js Dees O02 voce su nnescscnssves 11 59 20 1 4 20 
Senta, B,C, Mitchetls...4.-.....cccccccccsceses 12 00 23 1 47 23 
Midge, W._E. Peck ae 12 00 25 1 47 25 
Gloria, E. C. & R, B. Seward.. ---12 02 06 1 49 06 
Ariel, Forbes ---12 02 59 1 49 59 
Theilga, C. B. 12 03 36 1 52 36 
Sachem’s Head One-Design Class—Start, 10:19. 
Ryliatlis: TEAR: sedeedaesge ses Sisetevsackeostecca 122339 2 05 39 
Posen, DS. W, SeaRe..:..2000..cccsncvecctes 12 30 03 2 12 03 
Chipmunk, J. E. Wayland...............00s0s0. 12 58 08 2 0 
Goorhka, J.” P. Elton.....:......s.s.sssccceeeee 11800 30000 
fe “~- Dories—Start, 10:23. 
retchen, W. H. Deming..:.............s..04- Ti 29.05 
Hunky Dory, Thomas Prentice.............+. 1l © 2 i " Fa 


The winners were Frances, Kydart and Gretchen. 


Seawanhaka Fifteen Footers. 


The race committee of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C. report that at the meeting of those interested in the 
proposed class of “Seawanhaka fifteen-footers,” held at 
the clubhouse July 26, the following members agreed to 
build in the class: Henry C. Rouse, Daniel Bacon, 
He H. Landon, Emlen Roosevelt, C. W. 

Franidin A. Plummer, Frank J. Gould, Johnston 
Forest, William J. er 
Burnett, Frank D. Pavey, Percy 





de 
e Hoyt, James R. 
K. Hudson, Walter 
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James, Commodore Alexander Van Rensselaer. _ 

Others, among whom aré the Messrs. L. L. Lorillard, 
Jr., and E. S. Willard, have intimated that they will 
probably build. — Feta, - 

In addition to the above, many members of the Phila- 
delphia Corinthian Y: C. have signified their interest in 
the class, and it is confidently expected that Commo- 
dore Van Rensselaer’s order for one of the boats will be 
only the first of-a. number tobe built for members of that 
club. ° 499W fas % TROT + , » 

Commodore RobertcE»>Tod}sef the Atlantic Y. C., 
has signified his iht@fest, and ‘ititimated that perhaps the 
class may become popular in the Atlantic Y. C. 

The interest aroused seems to justify proceeding at once 


. with the construction of the ‘boats: - Contracts will be 


signed at once for the consttuttibii of these boats al- 
ready ordered. . 


Seawanhaka Cup. | 


Challenger—The Bridgeport Y. C., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Defender—The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Montreal 
and Dorval, Canada. . Conditions of match: Boats not 
to exceed the 25ft. class under Seawanhaka rule and not 
to carry more than 500 square feet of sail: General 
conditions, including scantling restrictions, same as last 
year. Five races to be sailed if necessary, one alternate 
triangular ‘an windward and return courses, three races 





to be won to secure the cup. Crew limit four men, ° 


total weight rct exceeding 650 pounds. 

The Tecumseh selected by the Bridgeport Club as its 
representative boat, has already been described in For- 
EST AND STREAM, her superiority over all competitors 
in the trial races making her selection a foregone con- 
clusion. Built by Jones on Lake Oshkosh, she is a 
typical scow of the type so successful on the small west- 
ern lakes. She is not pretty, she is out of place in a 
fresh breeze and,séa,- but in light to moderate weather, 
when. itis possible to keep her under delicate control, 
and sailing at- her best angle of heel, she is fast and at 
times capable of great bursts of speed. The inspection 
by the judges showed that the. builder had honestly lived 
up to the construction requirements, and she stood the 
hard pounding in the first and third races without ap- 
parent straining. 

The defender Trident, the second of two boats built 
this year, is not a wide departure in general model from 
the Duggan boats of the last two seasons. Compared 
with Tecumseh, she is deeper and with flaring sides, 
giving much more power to carry sail. Trident has a 
handsome spoon bow. Tecumseh a shovel nose. Trident 
was Ofiginally fitted with three boards—a main center 
board and one in each bilge set at an angle which made 
the lee one perpendicular in ordinary sailing. After 
some trials the main centerboard was discarded and 
entire reliance ‘placed on the bilge boards. This and 
nothing more apparently led to a lot of gossip to the ef- 
fect that the Bridgeport Club would protest against the 
selection of Trident. No protest was made, however, and 
it would be difficult to discover grounds for any. 

The division of the board is an old expedient, and 
while the application in Trident was novel for a racer, 
there is no rule against it, and no practical objection 
to it. 

As usual, the races were managed by three judges, 
all selected outside the membership of both clvps. The 
renresentative of the Bridgeport Y. C. was Mr. Chas. 
P. Tower, secretary of the Yacht Racing Union of Long 
Island Sound; for the Royal St. Lawrence Club, Mr. 
W. Q. Phillips, of the Royal Canadian Y. C., Toronto. 
The two judges selected Mr. Owain Martin, of the 
Queen City Y. C., Toronto, who kindly consented to act 
as the third. The cluk steamer St. Louis, was used for 
starting and timing, and Mr. Post, of Ogdensburg, 
placed his steam yacht Karma at the disposal of the 
judges for logging the windward courses. 


Thursday, Aug. 7. 


Both boats being ready,. sails were measured in the 
morning by the judges, the figures being as follows: 
Official Measurements. 


Tecumseh. Trident. 
Gel 3.53 SRSA CP Per 15ft. 4¥4in. 13ft. 3in. 
BOOM: Gsissscicce ee 2a2ft. 5 in. 24ft. oin. 
TES AIEEE AES Se ERR 16ft. 8i4in. 16ft. gin. 
TO ERP RS Es aa ae ane 35ft. o in. 32ft. 7in. 
Throat to clew............ 26ft. o'4in. 27it. 2in. 
Area mainsail ........... 369 sq. ft. 375 sq. ft. 
Area fore triangle.’........ 99 sq. ft. 106 sq. ft. 
Area. spinnaker triangle ..202 sq. ft. 202 sq. ft. 


Tecumseh being under the limit. of working sail al- 
lowed, raised her jib and spinnaker halliard blocks and 
was remeasured, not that it was intended to carry more 
sail; but it permitted the headsails to be set high if 
required in light winds. 

A toss dec ded that the first one should be to wind- 
warg and return. ‘Fortunately, the wind was blowing 
fairly down the lake, making it easily possible to log 
two miles clear ‘Gf all shoals and obstructions. The 
.boats were started ‘at 1.35 with the wind fresh and a 
choppy sea. Tecumseh had the advantage over the line 
of both a lead anda weather bearth, but to the as on- 
ishment of everyone, Trident simply romped through 
her Ice and in a very few minutes established such a lead 
as to leave no doubt as to the result except in case of 
a breakdown. Trident traveled fast, cutting her way 
cleanly and holding on well with her bilge boards. Te- 
eumseh jumped and pounded, her heel was at iimes ex- 
« ssve, showing her centerboard, and natura'ly she 
re.ther footed, peinted-nor held on with her competitor. 
She lost four minutes.on the windward work, but did far 
better on the run back, the first round being timed: 
TOO “ea diik cacentsssecat 21735 Tecumseh ................. 2 22 02 

The second round was but a repetition of the first. 
Trident gaining steadily on the wind, some little of it 
being due to a favorable slant, for, although the wind 

k, it was not perfectly steady, and the boats were 
so.far apart that slants and shifts counted—always 
against the Tecumseh, so it seemed. The second round 
was timed: 


SOE, ign scbhdions vo+++--8.00 45 Tecumseh ................811 06 


| When Trident had completed the third and final heat to 


windward and had set spinnaker for the home stretch, 
Tecumseh was over a mile to leeward and had not made 
the weather mark by the time Trident finished the race. 
There was, in fact, more than the length of the course 
between them, and as a spectacle the race had long 
ceased to be interesting. The finish was timed: 


ee 3 88 21 - Tecumseh 2.25 66..c..s0 3 48 13 


[The report of the subsequent races, owing to delay in 
the mails, had not been received at the time of going to 
press. Tecumseh won the second race Friday by 1m. 22s. 
Trident won in Saturday’s race; and again on Monday, 
winning decisively by 5m. 27s.. The Oshkosh 'Y. C. has 
challenged for next year.] 





Tarratine Y. C. 


ISLESBORO, ME. 


On Thursday, Aug. 7, the first of a series of two races 
for the 15-footers was sailed. A first and second prizt 
has been offered by the club, the scoring to be done by 
a system of points. The course laid out was windward 
and leeward, to be sailed over twice, and logged seven 
and one-half knots. The start was made in the middle 
of the windward leg and was a windward start. 

Mr. Forbes’ launch Firefly took up her position on the 
line at 2:30 P. M. and blew the preliminary whistle at 
2:35. Five minutes later came the final whistle, and the 
boats crossed well bunched, Water Rat ahead and Lap- 
wing and Breeze following closely. .The wind was light 
to the south’ard and gave little indications of holding for 
the afternoon, but had strength enough to keep the 
boats sailing along fairly well. Water Rat tacked to 
starboard soon after the start and lost all her wind, 
Breeze and Lapwing held along well together on the 
port tack, Lapwing seeming to point higher than Breeze, 
but not foot as fast. Breeze soon fore-reached her and 
established a considerable lead. Water Rat was far 
astern and seemed to be losing. Breeze rounded the 
outer mark at 3:07:07, followed by Lapwing at 3:11, 
and Water Rat at 3:14:30; all boats held their booms to 
port on the run. Breeze gained, if anything, as did 
Water Rat. 

The leeward: mark was rounded by Breeze at 3:54; 
Lapwing at 3:58, and Water Rat at 3:59. Just as 
Breeze hauled in her sheets for the second beat the 
wind freshened into a very brisk blow and started the 
boats along at a good gait. Breeze made long tacks 
across the harbor, followed by the other boats. She 
continued to gain, whereas Water Rat lost to Lapwing. 
Breeze rounded the windward mark for the second time 
at 4:28:30; Lapwing at 4:36:20, and Water Rat 4:30. 

The run was uneventful, except that the wind died 
down at the end of it, and Water Rat again gained on 
Lapwing. Breeze hauled around the leeward mark well 
in the lead, Water Rat and Lapwing being close to- 
gether. The beat home was slow and fluky work, but 
fortunately ‘the boats did not alter their positions. 

Breeze finished at 5:21:00; Lapwing at 5:30:15 and 
Water Rat at 5:32:30. 

The summary of times follows: 


Finish, Elapsed. 
2 ins Lc papteh noch ucetesedeseses ak OP 2 41 00 
Lapwing, Tissel.........-cccsccoccescceseseecsesD 00 1D 2 50 15 
WE lg Ee POR ask eee en teen sete heed 5 32 30 2 52 30 


Saturday, Aug. Q. 


The third race in the series for Dr. Derby’s cup that 
has been postponed since last Saturday, was sailed on 
Aug. 9, at 2:50 P. M. The course was a large triangle 
three miles to a leg, the first being to windward and the 
wind at the start light to the south’ard. Shortly after 
the start, however, it increased to a heavy blow that 
ran into an ebb tide and kicked up a nasty sea. The 
starters, Opitsah, Pirate, Raider, Persimmon, Daydream 
and Peterkin crossed the line in the order named. Pir- 
ate was slightly to weather of Opitsah, but did not stay 
there long and lost what little advantage she had. All 
were on the starboard tack, but soon flung around to 
the port. The boats were all getting different puffs and 
none sailing on equal terms. Peterkin and Daydream 
tacked to starboard again and headed under the islands, 
whereas Raider went out into the bay on the port tack, 
Opitsah, Persimmon and Pirate kept making short tacks 
dead to windward. The wind suddenly increased to a 
heavy blow, and Opitsah, Persimmon and Pirate took it 
first, thus gaining a big lead. Daydream and Peterkin 
took it next and Raider last. All the fleet but Raider 
stood out into the bay in hopes of getting the benefit of 
the strong ebb tide, whereas Raider sought smooth wa- 
ter under the islands. It.was an ideal breeze for a race 
and the conditions made it a splendid thrash to wind- 
ward, Persimmon passed Pirate and was in hot pursuit 
of Opitsah, who was, however, too fleet for her in the 
heavy sea. 

Opitsah rounded the windward mark at 3:45:25, fol- 
lowed by Persimmon at 3:45:28, Pirate at 3:46:00; Day- 
dream at 3:48:00; Peterkin at 3:57:32, and Raider at 
4:00:57. 

The reach to the second leg was one of the fastest ever 
sailed up here. The wind was quartering, and all the 
boats had about all they could carry. Pirate gained 
fast on Persimmon, and it looked as though she would 
beat her. Peterkin and Raider were far behind. Opitsah 
rounded the second mark at 4:15:55, Persimmon at 
4:14:27; Pirate at 4:14:32, Daydream at 4:16:08. The 
times of Peterkin and Raider were not taken. 

The reach home was also fast, and again Pirate threat- 
ened Persimmon. Both gained on Opitsah. Pirate was 
sailing beautifully and had the leg been a bit longer 
would have beaten Persimmon. * 

Opitsah crossed at 4:37:10, Persimmon at 4:38:16; 
Pirate at 4:38:25; Daydream at 4:40:30. Peterkin did 
not finish and Raider’s time was not taken. The sum- 
mary, start at 2:50: 





Opitsah, R. H. Damiels..........sccsseeeceeeees 43710 «14710 
Persimmon, E. Dodge.......:ssecccseceeeseeees 4 33 16 1 48 is 
Pirate, P. Metcalf... 4 38 25 1 48 25 
Daydream, one 4 0 5 20 
Peterkin, Did not finish 

ider, R. id not finish. 


Great credit is due O pitsah and Pirate for the splendid 
performances they made in the. heavy wind and seaway. 


Opitsah scored 10 points on the series,. Persimmon 7, 
Pirate 4, Daydream2 and Raider 1. 
The score now stands: Persimmon, 28; Opitsah, 19; 
Peterkin, 10; Daydream, 10; Pirate, 8; Raider, 3. 
y RicHaArp Dersy. 


Western Yachts. 





Macatawa Meet. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 9.—Misfortune seems to have at- 
tended the seventh annual regatta of the Lake Michi- 
gan Yachting Association. On day before yesterday 
something more than half a gale postponed the sailing 
of the first race of the regatta. The Macatawa Bay Y. C. 


_ having a course, much more sheltered, on the inner bay, 


pulled off the first of its events with five starters, among 
these Macatawa, Raven, Defiance and Problem. The 
wind was stiff and puffy at the start, 11:21 A. M., and 
the boats had bad heather of it. Defiance lost her jib 
on the second leg and withdrew. The fight narrowed 
down between Raven and Macatawa. Raven had the 
race at her mercy, when, on the starboard tack close in 
shore, Macatawa crowded Raven and forced her to leave 
her course and come about, thereby losing the lead. 
Macatawa won by 21 seconds. Raven filed a protest, 
which will probably be sustained. 

In the second day’s races at Macatawa yesterday, Aug. 
8, the bad luck seemed to continue, and the contests 
practically broke up in a misunderstanding, which 
amounts to complete confusion. The yacht Klondike 
was sent to mark out the end of the second leg of the 
triangular course, the buoy having drifted a mile or more 
away by reason of the high seas of the night and day 
before. Klondike held her place as stake boat for a 
time, her her crew found the sea too rough, and were glad 
to abandon the spot and get home. As a consequence, 
all sorts of confusion existed as to the turning point. 
Some of the boats even turned the old buoy, which had 
drifted entirely out of its proper position. It could not 
be said that any race was sailed. The heavy sea caused 
several accidents, Snipe, Mildred, Red Devil and others 
getting into trouble. The latter boat sprung a leak and 
had to be beached. , 

Among the big ones, Vencedor finished first, La Rita 
second, Illinois third, Columbia fourth. The race sched- 
uled for to-day is to be sailed,~barring accidents, over the 
triangular course, six miles to the round and twice over. 

Among the Macatawas yesterday, Problem was first, 
Macatawa second, Raven third. Accidents caused others 
to withdraw from the race. 


Third Day at Macatawa. 


Aug. 10.—The last day of the regatta of the Lake 
Michigan Yaehting Association was also unsatisfactory, 
though from causes different from those which worked 
disas.er to the regatta on the first two days. A calm 
came off and in the regatta only two boats were able to 
finish within the time limit, 4%4 hours. These were 
Illinois and La Rita, which established superiority 
enough early in the game to enable them to finish. IIli- 
nois had 50m. to spare, but La Rita had a close thing 
to get in under the time limit, having but 24s. margin. 

Macatawa Bay Y. C. had trouble in pulling off its side- 
walk races for similar reasons. It was a drifting match 
throughout. Macatawa won with Raven second. The 
former boat now has two winnings to its credit on the 
local cup. 

The disputed race of the previous day was allowed by 
the judges to stand in its earlier unsatisfactory form. 
There would seem to be little merit in a win where no- 
body knew where the turning point was stationed. Un- 
der the ruling of the judges, Sallie won in the schooner 
class, Vencedor in class 1 A, IIlinois in class 2 A, La 
Rita in class 3 A, Beatrice in class 2 B, Elinor IT. in class 
4 A, Snipe in class 4 B. 

The following summaries will cover the racing of the 
meet for the different classes, all the events having been 
unsatisfactory for reasons above cited. 


Class 1A—Start, 10:15. 
Finish. Allowance. Corrected. 





Vencedor ........csescoccscsscccsnce Did not finish: 
ENE 2 dc putas dees kena Cache ceacedness Did not finish. 
re Class 2A—Start, 10:10. 
TD cw nd ctr nadeathapdbadeibce cudid 2 00 00 0 00 35 3 15 00 
MIEN dive vaign stntehadde'ié ae rcame Did not finish. 
2 Class 3A—Start, 10:05. 
BAAN 5 5635 58 sics'ee sindaesianenet 23436 600522 4h 4 
Columbia be - --Did not finish. 
Nymph .... idbtes Did not finish. 
: Class 2B—Start, 10:10. 
WMG. o'.G Es isecy Ioanlshvvas caghise Did not finish. 
OEM Na oc Veen actedonedd clael Did not’ finish. 
L3 Class 3B—Start, 10:10, 
Rs fii ao aBrikassp checasdnae eee Did not finish. 








Imp 
SNUG oduranorsd coreecrcenemanencios Did not finish. 
OEMS oe scncccccccccctecsesceve Did not finish. 
BO ceed cosstanmrgs caceeQenseses ce ape Did not finish. 
Visions ... eds h the iecee Od ba t0%eed Did not finish. 
"P: E. Hoveu. 
Hartroep Burtprne, Chicago, III. rs 
Brooklyn Y. C. 


BENSONHURST, L. I. 
Saturday, Aug. 9. 


Open launch races were held on Saturday, ‘Aug. 9, 
under the auspices of the Brooklyn Y. C. over courses 
on Gravesend Bay. The winners in the different classes 
were Gaviota, Aniericus, Isabel and Columbia. 

It was rather-a poor time of year for a large entry 
and only thirteen starters came to the line. The races 
were exceedingly well handled. however, and ably illus- 
trated the possibilities of such contests under proper 
management. The following craft competed: 

Launches 15ft. and under—Gaviota, C. P. Rosemon; 
Zingara, Coburn Brothers; Rain-in-the-Face, T. Hatch. 

Launches over 15ft. and not over 20ft.—Americus, A. 
P. Dunlap; Coyotte, Wells Brothers; Elsie, A. F. Knox; 
Nemesis, F. D. Maltby. , 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


sn taal sone 





Launches over 20ft. and not over 25ft.—Isabel, R, M. 
Haddock; Jean, W. F. P. Feeley; Anna M., F. A. Meyer. 

Launches over 30ft.—Columbia, C. H. Pope; Cora, G. 
Ashton Kay; Mystic, R. P. Leavitt. 


The Graef system of handicapping proved satisfactory, 


the elapsed time in nearly all cases showing about the 
relative merits of the contestants. : 

In the arrangement the boats are put in classes ac- 
cording to length, and later beam and horse power are 
taken into consideration in figuring allowances. The 
contention is, that beside the evident handicap caused 
by the difference in horse power, a narrow craft has a 
distinct advantage over one of greater beam. : 

The speediest boat in the race was A, P. Dunlap’s 
Americus, winner in the class for launches over 15 and 
not over 20ft. She was built for speed purposes and is 
4it. 4in. beam, 17ft over all, draws 4in. water and car- 
ries a 4 H.P. Palmer engine. 

The two smaller classes sailed once over a triangular 
course, between 4 and 5 miles in extent. The third 
class covered the distance twice, and the larger boats 






three times. Actual starting time was taken. The sum- 
maries follow: 
Launches—15ft. and Under. 
Start. Finish. tested Corrected. 
GERVIOUR on iccccccccccresscdees 3 35 20 4 08 53 0 23 0 30 38 
Zingara ...8 3543 41512. 03829 0 32 59 
Rain-in-the-Face 3 35 45 41030 0334 0344 
Launches—Over 15ft. and Not Over 20ft. 
Americus ..cccocccccccccccces 3 40 54 40815 027 21 02 00 
 cvenovaboaboekevespes secur Mae 412% 0 32 06 027 
COMORES vc cvcevccvsecsesvevsvee Oe On 40838 0 27 27 0 27 27 
Nemesis ...ccccccoccccooreer tO 4238 O83 OBS 
Launches—Over 20ft. and Not Over 25ft. 
Sie .c  cepakoensavevbecte a ae ae 435 43 0 49 39 0 49 39 
[OE mi ody sepecbatseewseeeres an ae 4 44 51 0 59 O1 0 BO 34 
Anna M. ...ccccccccscceeeeeed 4641 44614 05933 0 53 27 
Launches—Over 30ft. 

Cobematbin. ..000cssccpeceseccsced Oe 4 59 56 1 03 10 1 O1 36 
SEM 5, oda» cecesswesdehehen ee ae 5 18 10 1 21 28 1 08 45 
Cora ate ot penailescincatenae ae 513 0 117 4 110 19 





Shelter Island Y. C. 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, 
Saturday, Aug. 9. 


The regular clib races of the Shelter Island Y. C. qn 
Saturday, Aug. 9, were gratly marred because of an ab- 
sence of wind. On this account the course for small 
boats was considerably reduced, one leg of the regular 
journey being sailed. 

Howard Keim’s Arrow won in the contest for class R 
boats, crossing the line nearly a half mile in front of 
J. N. Lunning’s Harp. The latter was disqualified for 
not rounding one of the marks in the proper manner, 
and second honors went to San Toy, belonging to Mar- 
mon Edson. Psi, Andrew Bancker, owner, was third. 
Snook, John Weber and Awa, A. W. Cochrane, did not 
finish. 

The disqualification of Harp puts Psi in the lead for 
the trophies presented by Messrs. Weir, Edson and 
Brigham for competition in this class. ; 

In sub-class R, Guy Hutchinson’s Eelskin won out 
from much larger rivals, having nearly two minutes the 
best of the other contestants at the finish. Winniwish, 
H. N. Schickel, was second, and Duchess, Carl Dick- 
hardt, third. Eelskin now leads in the point contest for 
the season cup in sub-class R. 

The annual regatta of the Shelter Island Y. C., for all 
classes, occurs on Saturday, Aug. 16. A good entry is 
expected. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Willow Rifle and Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 9.—The Willow Rifle and Gun Club held its 
annual picnic and prize shoot on Aug. 3, at Schelle’s Grove, Lin- 
coln and Lawrence avenues. The shoot as well as the picnic was 
the most successful one ever held by any short-range rifle club in 
the West. The weather was fine, and consequently the picnic was 
well attended by shooters from all over the city, accompanied by 
their families and friends. Shooting commenced at 9 A. M. and 
closed on account of darkness at 7 P. M. Four hundred scores 
were shot by about fifty shooters for the twenty-two prizes, which 
consisted of two solid gold medals and twenty merchandise prizes, 
some of which were a Stevens target pistol, parlor lamp, 100 
Peters Ideal shells, hunting knife and sheath, cut-glass ice-water 
decanter, photo album, etc. The booby prize was a comical doll 
made of sea weed, which was won by one of the five lady con- 
testants, Miss Roushe, ; . : 

The first prize, gold medal, was won by Geo. Springsguth with 
the extraordinarily good score of 74, 73, 73—220. _ 

The second gold medal went to Alf. Rieckhoff with 72, 71, 70—213. 

J. W. Grace won third with 72, 68, 67—207. The seven others 
of the first ten prizes were awarded as follows: ’ 

Fourth, W. Wittmeyer, 206; fifth, F. M. Garden, 202; sixth, Chas. 
Oestreich, 201; seventh, Phil Wagner, 199; eirghth, Nitche, 197; 
ninth, Von Tesmar, 196; tenth, Klinkert, 193. 

The shooting was at 75ft., any .22cal. rifle; lens sights and palm 
rest not allowed. Target was the target of honor, with a 2in. 
black and in. bullseye center, Yin. rings. Bullseye possible 
single shot counts 25. hree shots at each target; the best three- 
shot scores of each shooter to count for prize. 

Shooting Committee: Alf, Rieckhoff and S. Fischer. 


Grapshooting. 


ene paasese 
Fixtures. 


Aug. 14-15.—Greenville, Pa.—Alexander’s second annual trap- 
shooting tournament; $50 average money. John A. McNary, Mgr. 
Aug. 14-15.—Greenville, Pa.—Alexafider’s annual target tourna- 











ment, a : 

Aug. 14-16.—Hamilton, Can.—Dominion Trapshooting and Game 
Protective Association’s tournament. re 

Aug. 14-15.—Vicksburg, ee and Louisiana Trap- 
shooters’ “ target tournament. . W. Walton, Sec’y, 
Natch iss. 

Aug. th—Cape May, N. J.—Cape May nine-man team against 
Philadelphia nine-man team. 

Aug. aero Mass.—Holyoke Shooting Club’s annual 
tournament. J. Blamy, Sec’y. 

Aug. 20-21.—Kane, Pa.—Kane Sportsmen’s Club’s amateur target 


tournament. 

Aug. 20-21.—Ossining, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Ossining 
Gun. Club; first day handicap (100 targets, 14 to 2lyds. rise, open to 
all) and R. I, clam bake; second day, 

Aug. 20-21.—Rensselaer, Ind.—Rensselaer Gun Club’s tournament. 
CUE. Herenne, See, P : 

Aug. 21-22—Milton, Pa—Two days’ tournament of the Milton 
LCR BER Saar eee ot oe cht 
Gun ‘Club. G. V. Weart, Sec’y. 


Aug. 23.—Westwood, N. ieee and clam bake of the 
Westwood Gun Club. E. L. Greenin, Sec’y. ‘. 

Aug. 26-27.—Peru, Ind.—Peru Gun Club’s sixth annual mid- 
summer tournament, at Bass Lake Frank Dunbar, Sec’y. 

Aug. 26-29.—Okoboji, Ia.—Amateur eeedng, tenement, under 
management of Messrs. C. W. Budd and E. C. Hinshaw. ¢ 

Aug. 27-28.—Haverhill, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
wan — the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. S. G: 

iller, y- : 

Aug, 27-28.—Ruffsdale, Pa.—Ruffsdale Rod and -Gun Club’s first 
annual two-day tar, 
system. afar H, Raft, Sec’y. 

Ane 30.—Watertown, Mass.—First all-day open tournament of 
the Watertown Gun Club. Chas. H. Philbrook, Acting Sec’y. 

Aug. 29.—Pleasant Hill, Mo.—Sixth annual merchandise and 
sweepstake tourney. T. H. Cohron, Sec’y. 

Aug. 30.—Watertown, . Mass.—All-day tournament of the Water- 
town Gun Club. 

Sept. 1.—Edgewater, N. J.—North River Gun Club’s handicap at 
100 targets, $6 entrance, for new piano. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the Milton, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s grand 
tournament at targets and live birds, Aug. 21 and 22, has ten 
target events, 10, 15 and 20 targets, on the first day, of which No, 7 
is a merchandise event, with thirty-two prizes; 15 targets, entrance 
$1; No. 8 is at 15 targets, $2 entrance, unknown prizes, exceeding 
entrance fee in amount. On the second day three of the eight 
events are at live birds, each of which is at 7 birds, respectively 
$2.0, $3 and $5 entrance. The programme presents other - in- 
formation as follows: “Each day ‘shoot to begin at 9 A. ‘M. 
Shooting to be done over a new magautrap, Sergeant rapid-fire sys- 
tem. All ties in sweepstakes will be divided. Expert and paid 
shooters can shoot for price of targets only. All moneys divided in 
three purses—50, 30 and 20. One and one-half cents will be 
charged for —_ on all sweepstake events, included in entrance 
fee. Dead birds will belong to the shooter. Grounds situated 
east of city, at Rangler’s Park. Club house and covered stands. 
Hacks will be run fromthe Riverside Hotel, and will meet all 
trains. Refreshments and loaded shells for sale on grounds. Guns 
and ammunition sent by express to G, Dal Fox & Bro., will be 
delivered on the grounds free. The shoot will take place rain or 


shine.” 
% Zz 


The programme of the Interstate Association’s trapshootin 
tournament, given for the Nappanee, Ind., Gun Club, Sept. 3 an 
4, has ten events each day, alternately 15 and 20 targets, $1.50 and 
$2 entrance, $5 added to the 20-target events. Lamch will -be 
served on the grounds. Targets, 2 cents. Rose system, ratios 5, 

, 2. Guns and ammunition marked with owner’s name, for- 
warded to Carpenter & Hamblin, Nappanee, Ind., will be de- 
livered on the grounds free. The Nappanee Gun Club will give 
$50 average money, divided as follows: $10 to the manufacturers’ 
agent making highest average, and $5 to the manufacturer’s agent 
making second highest average; $10 to the amateur making highest 
average, and $10 to the amateur making second highest average; 
$5 to each of the three lowest averages. To participate in division . 
of average money the entire programme must be shot both days. 
Free ’bus leaves the hotel for the grounds in time for the shooting, 
which commences at 9 o'clock. Mr, Ed. J. Bowers is the secre- 


tary. 
ZR 


Mr. L. B. Fleming, secretary, writes us as follows: “The 
weekly prize shoot of the Cape May, N. J., Gun Club, held to-day, 
Aug. 9, was won by L. B. Fleming with a total of 45 out of 
bluerocks. J. W. | Mawel was second with 44 and Barr third with 
43. On Saturday, Aug. 16, beginning at 10 A. M., the Cape May 
Gun Club will contest agairst Philadelphia shooters in a team race 
of eight men on a side. Invitations have been sent to the shooters 
of Baltimore, Trenton and New York, and a large crowd is -ex- 
pected. ‘During the day sweepstakes will be shot, which are open 
to all. The Cape May Gun Club will offer several fine prizes,.to 
be given the shooters making the highest average for the day. All 
shooters are cordially invited to attend. First class loaded shells 
for sale on the grounds. Ship shells care of the Cape May Gun 


Club.” 
co 


The Wanderers, an informal body of New York city shooters 
which recently banded together on lines first suggested, by Capt. 
A. W. Money, has great opportunities and possibilities for the 
good of trapshooting if it follows the principle it first declared 
prospectively. This was simply to promote trapshooting and 
good fellowship by going in a body to one club ground after an- 
other in successive weeks, thus insuring a good shoot at one club 
or another each week. To this, however, from their active: be- 
ginning was added a policy of financial profit to the body. The 
prospectus and practice were widely different. As there is a 
possibility that the Wanderers in the near future may adopt a 
policy of sport instead of a policy of bargaining and profit, we 
suspend judgment for the time being. 





The sixth annual merchandise and sweepstake tournament of 
the Pleasant Hill, Mo., Colored Gun Club, to be held on Aug. 29, 
has ten sweepstake events on its programme, alternately 10 and 15 
targets, 75 cents and $1 entrance respectively. High average 
prizes; first, $5; second, $3.50; third, $2.50; fourth, $1, and a 
merchandise prize to low gun competing in all the events. Per- 
centage system of moneys in 15-targets events; Rose system in 
10-target events. The merchandise events are six in number, all 
useful in the matter of prizes. The management extends an in- 
vitation to white shooters, for whom an extra set of traps will be 
provided. Much credit is due the management for its earnest work 
and broad purpose to advance and uplift its people. 


The programme of the Indians’ fourth annual tournament and 
pow wow, Sept. 9 to 12, Battle Creek, Mich., provides twelve 
events each day—eight at 15 and four at 20 targets, $1.50 and $2 
entrance. Cash, $900 added. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. The 
Sergeant system will be used. Purses divided, 40, 30, 20 and 10 
per cent. in 15-target events; 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. in the 
20-target events. Ship shells to Mr. John Parker, Battle Creek. 
for programmes and information concerning this tournament, ad- 
dress Mr, C. W. Budd, Des Moines, Ia. There are ten cash 
rizes for the ten hi ms for the four days, as follows: $20, 
15, $12.50, $10, $10, fi 0, $7, $5, %. All sportsmen ‘are in- 
vited, F » 


The Pawtuxet, R, I., Gun Club, recently finished the series of 
twelve contests for silver spoorts. The best six scores were to 
count. There were eight prizes, won as follows: First, W. H. 
Sheldon, 123 out of 150; second and third, di Armstrong, Jr., and 
Dr. Inman, 120; fourth, F. Sherman, 118; fifth, W. Stainton, 116; 
sixth, J. Willis, 113; seventh, Ray Sheldon, twelve years old, 95; 
eighth, W. Monteith, 78. The Kent County Championship troph 
was won by Dr. Hammond, one of the best shots of Rhode Island. 
Mr, Barstow, who tied- him, was ineligible. 


The list of merchandise prizes to be awarded at the Interstate As- 
sociation’s trapshooting tournament, given for the Brunswick Gun 
Club, Aug, ib and 14, is varied and valuable. There also are 
high average prizes for each day. Competitors will be divided 
in Classes A, and C, res ively 90 per cent. or better, 80 to 
90 per cent., and Class C will include all others. Distances, = 
and 16 yards. Entrance fee $1, re-entries unlimited, high guns. e 
committee on prizes is Messrs. Geo. B 
and Samuel Whitmore. e 


The programme of the Rensselaer, Ind.. Gun Club's first annual 
tournament, Aug. 20 and 21, provides fifteen events the first day, 
fourteen on the second day, a total of 200 nate entrance 
each day. Three moneys, 30 and 20 per cent. Shooting com- 
mences at 9 o’clock. ¢ gold medal contest is open to residents 
of Ja , Pulaski an counties. Targets 2 cents. All 
shoot from the 16yd. mark. All known 90 per cent. men barred. 
Loaded shells can be obtained on the grounds. 

a 


Mr. L. W. Graves, secretary, North Adams, Mass., under date 
of Aug. 11, writes us as follows: “We have started a club here 
under the name of North Adams Gun Club. The officers are: 
President, ie E. H, Pratt; Vice- Mr, Albert Hawkins;. 
Secretary, Mr. L. W. Graves; Treasurer, Mr. F. i McHale; Cap- 
ge tre Sea AL Adams; Captain Rifle 

We have secured | grounds, 
set and a 200yd. rifle range. 


Webber, Oscar B, Nason 


et tournament. Added money, $30. Rose ~ 


Mr. John M. Lilly; of Indianapolis, Ind., writes us as follows: 

... “After” an extensive ek the prominent shooters 
throughout the . we have decided to make the fees for 
admission to the National Gun Club, for charter members, as fol- 
lows: Membership, initiation and dues to and including Dec. 31, 
1903, $2; annual dues after that date. $1.” 


, Mr. Everett Brown, of Pleasant Grove, Ind., writes us as follows: 

I wish to siotify the trapshooters that we have organized a gun 
,club at Rensselaer, Ind., with twenty-nine members. The club is 
doing well, and I think we will have forty members in a short 


a I send you programme of shoot, to be held on Aug. 20 
an ; 
R 


The Hell Gate Gun Club Annex, the target shooting contingent 
of the Hell Gate Gun Club, held its first shoot at Dexter ‘ark, 
Brooklyn, L. I., on Friday of last week. Nearly all the events were 
team races. The regular shooting days of the Annex are the sec- 
ond Friday of each month, excepting July and December. 


ae. B T. Atkinson was high average on each day of the Inter- 
state Association’s two-day tournament, given for the Columbian 
Gun Club, of Marietta, O. He scored 181 out of a possible 190 on 
the first day, and 177 out of a possible 190 on the second day, a 
fraction over 94 per cent. for the total of the two days. 


The Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association contemplates giving 
an open shoot in September next, the date of which will be an- 
nounced later. .The main contest will be for a cup, open to all. 
The average system of handicapping will be used. 


_On the first day of the Burmister and Klein tournament, Mr. 
Fred Gilbert broke 200 ecpight, the total of the entire programme. 
On the second day he lost 9 out of 200; thus he scored 391 out of 
400 for the two days, a total of .977 per cent. 


z 


Mr. C. F. Lambert, of Lyne, Mass., contemplates a change of 
domicile to Syracuse, N. Y., some time the latter part of this 
year. No doubt he will imbue that section with the trapshooting 
enthusiasm for which he is noted. 


On Sept. 1, Labor Day, the North River Gun Club, of Edgewater, 
N. J., will hold a handicap at 100 targets, $6 entrance, targets in- 
cluded, for a new piano. 


Berwarp WarTERs. 


Ciactanati Gun Club. 


Cincinnati, O., Aug. 2.—Two matches were shot on Friday, 

Aug. 1.. Herman and Geo. Osterfeld shot a race at 60 targets for 
a private stake; George managed to win out with his handicap of 
20 added targets. George’s in-and-out scores are the result of 
using three different guns. 
_ The race between Herman Osterfeld and Van Ness was interest- 
ing all the way through. It was a tie at the 87th round, when 
Van came to grief-on his favorite target, a straightaway, and 
missed two more of the same kind before his string was finished. 
Van says 83 is no good, but if he shoots on these grounds he will 
find out it will win more than lose at 18yds., barring experts, and 
some of those have their troubles. 

Hood Waters paid us a visit Saturday, and though he did not 
break ’em all, he landed on top in the medal race, but stood at 
l6yds. Cincy is always glad to see the experts, and no one more 
than the Superintendent. Come, see us again, Hood. 

The sixteenth contest for the C. G. C, cash prize. The scores: 
Waters (16) 44, Roll (17) 43, Harris (17) 42, Coleman (18) 39, 
E. Trimble (18) 39, R.“ Trimble (20) 39, Van Ness (18) 39, Peters 
(18) 39, Gambell (18) 38, Hoosier (18) 37, Smith (18) 36, Butts (17) 
36, Du_ Bray (17) 36, Falk (17) 35, Heyl (17) 35,. Herman (17) 33, 
J. B. (7) 30, Boyd (16) 29, Ahlers (18) 28, “oe (16) 27, Jack (16) 
26, Corry (17) 26, Brown (16) 25, Anderson (16) 24. 

- Fifty targets, two high guns, 18yds.: Gambell 43, Peters 41, Cole- 
man 39, Roll 39. Van Ness 36, 

i“ 1.—Match race, 100 targets, $10 a side, 18yds.: H. Oster- 
feld 83, Van Ness 80, 

Match race, 60 targets, 18yds., handicap added targets: H. 

Osterfeld 50, Geo. Osterfeld (20) 53. 








Birch Brook Gun Club. 


Lynn, Mass.—There are only three more shoots in the Birch 
Brook Gun Club series, and in just what order the five highest will 
finish is not easy to guess. At the shoot Aug. 9 some bettered the 
totals of their eight shoots, and some did not. Hebbard was high 
man in merchandise, with Straw a close second. - 







Events: 1m 2 - @-o 5 2. 8 8°93 2 

Targets: 3 8H 10 10 10 Sp 0 WwW 1 Lb OW 
Straw, 17 .. 33. 9 8 7 a: 2-504 
Rand, 17 . a: dba Yen adh ee eee oe as ae 
Hebbard, 1 442¢8~. oe Sk oe ee 
Dudley, 16 . 236 4«~. .- 2 Bia - 
Yelmah, 16 ar B62 8.20 3 atch 
Hastings, 1 oe ae ow FS oe eS Bs 7 
Rowe, 18 ... 328... 6&6 «2 6 S.. 4 
Mose, 16..... os 6a ae” Se oe ‘és oo ee: « 
Stevens, 16 .. o ab we ene a | a ee 
SN, . BD. ede bececepntesese 5 ° bi die tronic deem" ee 


No. 1 is handicap distance; No, 2, merchandise; No. 3, medal. 
aoe Henry Roop, Sec’y. 
Ossining Gun Club. 

Osstninc, N. Y.—Herewith please find scores of the Ossining 
Gun Club, made at the regular weekly shoot, Saturday, Aue. 9. 
That the time for the bake and big handicap of this club, Aug. 
20-21, is drawing near has been brought to our mind by the arrival 
of several boxes of ammunition. he merchandise shoot on the 


second day is taking on big proportions, about twenty prizes hav- 
ing been received to date, with more to come: 


Events: . os aoe ee 6 OF BAD 
Targets: Ww 0 W % 10 W W 1 Sp 
Wis I iocse dedennmsecdecorntnes We 0 8 8 6 8 
IE noha nda: anor at cre te eo 8 ee 28 
Ey Qe ME. ccicodvesecccswupes nD: . Ww 8: 6°39 9 DD 
Dy NE i d60ek op srncevtecveuvesces is. oe sO 8M 
TD  BOGMAE oo pccsvvacsesosicceson esas 2. B68 8 


The striped bass fishing here is fine, plenty of large messes 
have been caught. Thursday of last week the best catches were 
by B. F. Kipp 29, $; Terwilliger 31, Chas, Washburn 23, ranging 
in size from B to 4%4lbs.  <e « i 

Baltimore Shooting Association. 

Battimore, Md., Aug. 9.—The attendance at the Baltimore 
Shooting Association to-day was slim. The scores were nut up to 
the usual standard. : . 

In the club race, under the new handicap system, Edwards and 
Biddle made clean scores of 0 with their extra target aliowance. 


E. H. Storr made high score in the open events, breaking 93 out 
of a possible 100. Scores: 


Targets: 10151015 *50 Targets: 015015 * 53 

Edwards ...... 812 612168 Biddle ......... w 8 7121580 

Chew ..-..++0e 814 814 746 Sterr ........... 913 915 .. 7 

OMEB cccccccece 533 .. .. 16% Street .....:... « SHRM... .. 
eneseess §6nN..BRBM4« 


* Allowance. 





Cheapeake Gun Ciub. 


Newport News, Va., Aug. 6.—Mr. G. a Jone won. the gold 


watch fob which was given Mr, Harry Westacott as a troph 
to be shot for by the members of the Chesa ¢ Gun Club. He 
y 


won the with the excellent score 90 out of 100. Mr. 
F. was second with 86. 
Each contestant was allowed 100 


biy geod sores, were 


made. A number was on hand to witness the b 
Mr, E, S. one of the best shots in the club, who was 

to was unable to attend. : 
Following are records of 


the seven who com- 
“G. B. 0, TP Stearn Dr 
Baits in W. "Stow 00 HB H Wenasts 8 














Aus. 16, 1902.] 


’ 


“| Shooting on the Water. 


tournaments on the Illinois 


Tux Beardstown, Til, Gun Club| gave another of its unigue 


Aug. 7. The fact 













a crowd can always be depended on shows how popular this 
plan of Commoner is with those ea one — it.- — 
there were forty — ts. e was clear and coo 
but a ie blew au se baed on to b— accurate shooting 
impossible. Scores follow: 
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ERR os 0bhsasesvacerace he ea 
GR écceses poctcesses B-3 Be. Be 
GERREEEE Soc ccvccccctecvece ee oe eee 
PINES” Gr ddicccccutyccede Ss oo + 
TEED. SsuSéceccccestnessceay® S's ds tas ett 
TNE « ccceccsoccovcecenss . ee 
Ml EEE «pn dng ckon cee wan 
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DEEN, Gc ccedceeesacnessenesese RB 2 
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Chicago Gun Club Tournament. 


Curcaco, Ill., Aug. 9.—The Chicago Gun Club, of this city, will 
give its first ann tournament on Aug. 23, and the event ought 
to be one of general reunion to all the local shooters and many 
who do not live in this city. We have, for obvious reasons, had a 
very dull season in trapshooting, and it is pleasing to believe that 
this little event will liven things up a bit for a time. There will 
be two sets of traps, targets 2 cents. The tournament is open to 
all, ex that professionals and manufacturers’ agents shoot for 
birds only. The purses will be Rose system; $5 goes for high av- 
erage, $3 for second, and for lowest average to all programme 
shooters. To reach the club grounds of Chicago Gun Club, take 
Wentworth avenue cars to Seventy-ninth street and Wentworth 
avenue. This event will be targets only, twelve events of 10, 15 
and 20 birds each.. G. V. Weart, secretary, 115 Dearborn street, 


Chicago. 
Tom Marshall for Congress, 


Advices are received from Monmouth, IIl., bearing date of 
Aug. 8, that Thomas A. Marshall, the well-known trapshooter and 
immemorial mayor of Keithsburg, Ill., has been nominated by the 
democrats of the 14th Congressional district as candidate for 

Mr. Marshall’s great | ergmome ong in lower Illinois ought 
to be of t service to him if he really cares to go to Congress. 
Hitherto Tom has borne a very good reputation. If live-bird shoot- 
ing were not forbidden in this neck of woods I doubt if he would 
have time left to run for gress, 


Hagrrrorp Burtpinc, Chicago, Ill, 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 9.—The a ded scores were made on our 
‘ounds toler on the all ay of the first trophy shoot of third 
In the trophy event Dr. Meek and T. W. Eaton.tied on 


E. Hove. 


a 






24 each. won on shoot-off only by breaking 20 straight, 
Dr. Meek 19. McDonald won Class B trophy on 23, and Eldred 
Class C on 21. : 

The trophy shoot was immediately followed by a shoot at 15 
singles and 5 pairs for the club cup, an elegant silver cup, gold 
lined, valued at $75. This was shot on a distance handicap, from 
14 to 18yds., and was won by Dr. Meck from 18yd. mark on a 
score of 21. Rupel, a visitor, tied the score. The club cup shoot 
will be a regular feature of our shoots hereafter. A small entrance 
fee will be charged each contestant: 

First trophy shoot, 25 targets: 

L, DD BrieQecccccccccccccccccscccscsecccveces 0011111101110111111011111—20 
C H Kehl...... Saka wituna rise 13 
BE, Wen coce ccc ccccanccscocccccccess .0001101011001110011011111—15 
x J , OS Sa eee Seseeses 11111011111 —A 
R Leek.... cbsdsescvecces «+ + -2000011191111110111101101—22 
R dete dbace isa nek danenies  -1000000000111911111111111— 

Lodbbe -1000111110011010001101111—15 
Mrs L D Price.. 0010100006000000010000000— 3 
T L Smedes 0111110111111101111111101—21 
T Eaton ...... 111111.1111190111311111111—2%4 
M G Eldred 1111110111301111141101110—21 
L Thomas ... --1301110101111110101110111—19 
oaald Huon wont 23 

J Modena ase 

Shoot-off of tie: 


COREE ROR OR EERE EET EOET EEE OEE EH OEE EEE HEE, 


CORRE eee OR Oe HERE EEE FOSES ESE EEES SE OE EES 












FOREST AND STREAM. 


Cup shoot, 15 singles and 5 pairs: 
SN Db thie cadvenss.chesa00ss00 cies 0 ee ee 
ehl ‘ ; ‘ Ti 10 10 00—17 
ule 100011000111111 10 10 01 11 00—14 
¢ oeeeceeecceeeesML III 10 10 11 11 01—21 
Léek --011011111010011 ~=s« 1:11 «1 11 O1—18 
é ll 11 11 01 10—21 
pedieca tance’ -001000101011001 11 10 01 01 10—12 
Be I ica cc dedcctccseiccess 120101000001100 =—s« OO: 11:00 10 10—11 
peaae Cad oucesccdsasned 01 01 11 10 01—19 
001111010101101 11 00 00 01 10—13 
islnbuth tbaedée «+++ -10011011101110 11 10 11 01 10—17 
cdpadgeneidetecedsvices 120001213111111 11 11 11 00 10—19 
110101101001110 §=s-_-01: 00 «00 01 00—11 
sevecciders eoeeeeees DLW 10 00 01 10 10—18 
IETS « ddhiGubdns oc donc ehntaaas 110111111111111 00 00 11 11 10—19 
jones Gewoueusevevebosebekerdtubhes 107110101110011 00 01 11 11 11—17 
Ie hlduwse's deus cctveties 111110111010111 00 10 11 10 10—17 

Dr. J. W. Meex. 


Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Watson’s Park, Ill., Aug, 9.—This is a new club. It shoots every 
other Saturday for trophies and a $2 sweep additional. The sweep 
is shot from scratch; high guns and ties shoot off for place: 

Shoot No. 1: Mack 41, Kuss 45 Roll 45, Willard 47, Dr. Carson 
41, Shafter 43, Adams 47, eo | 31, Barto 41, Simonetti 35, Lockie 

Antoine 44, C, Von Lengerke (visitor) 36. 
Ties, four high guns: Willard 13, Adams 12, Kuss 15, Roll 14. 


e<3 
BT ne ‘ec inc 
20 20 23 14 
18 18 20 14 


7 i6 2 il 


Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were at 10 tonaste each, 50 cents entrance; Nos. 
4.-and 5 were at 20 targets each, entrance $1; No. 6 was at 25 
targets, entrance $1.50; No. 7 was at 15 targets, $1. 

RAVELRIGG. 





Interstate Tournament at Marietta. 


Marietta, O., Aug. 9.—The Interstate Association tournament 
given at Marietta, O., Aug: 6 and 7, under the auspices of the 
Columbian Gun Club, was a most successful affair. Something 
over thirty shooters, but three of whom were manufacturers’ agents, 
took part in the tournament. There was not a hitch of any sort, 
and everything went like clock-work from beginning to end. The 
cashier’s office was in charge of Mr. W. M. Bryant, of Elwood 
City, Pa., and ten minutes after the close of the last event he was 
ready to pay off the different winners. 

The Columbian Gun Club is one of the oldest organizations of 
the kind in the State of Ohio, is composed of first-class, genial 
sportsmen, and is represented by the following officers: eter 
Schlicher, Jr., President; J. M. Loffland, Vice-President; Charles 
Bailey, Secretary-Treasurer, and George L. Alford, Captain. 

The club house and shooting grounds are situated on the Fair 
grounds, overlooking the Muskingum River, and surrounded by 
beautiful trees, affording, as they do, shade for all who attend 
the tournaments. The grounds being but ten minutes’ ride from 
the heart of the city, are easily accessible by trolley lines. 

Shooters were present from different sections of the country. 
All expressed themselves as highly satisfied with the treatment 
which the local boys accorded them. 

The opening day was an ideal one for shooting, with the excep- 
tion of two showers of rain, which delayed the competition for a 
short time. J. T. Atkinson made high re for the day, with 
E. M. Stout second, and T. H. Bibbee thir 

The second day, like the preceding one, was a fine one for 
making good scores, yet for some reason the scores did not rank 
high; this was especially the case with the manufacturers’ agents, 
and caused them to receive some good-natured “joshing.” At- 
kinson was again high man for the day, with Schlicher and 
Bower tied for second place, and Stout and Lang tied for third 
place. The scores of both days follow: 








Aug. 6, First Day. . 
Events: 1283 46678 9 10 Shot 
Targets: 15 20 20 15 25 15 202015 25) = at. ‘broke. 
Bibbee 15 20 18 14 23 15 19 16 13 21 19 174 
Sperry ... 12 18 18 7 19 15 19 18 13 23 190 162 
Nelson os 11 17 16 13 22 12 17 16 14 21 190 158 
Schlicher 11 18 18 13 21 10 20 19 11 22 190 163 
Bailey 11 17 15 14 21 11 18 17 12 18 190 154 
Cole ... 13 18 17 10 20 11 16 16 11 18 190 10 
Hobbs . pee 8 5 ee % 76 
Smith .. 9 TP. 8 Sb ve we ve oe 20 4 70 41 
Du Bray 13 17 12 11 2 12 14 18 12 23 190 152 
Alkire -- 912161017 61212 715 190 116 
Bower ... - 12 17 15 14 23 14 19 17 12 190 163 
Watson ........+00. - 12 17 18 13 26 13 19 18 13 23 190 171 
Atkinson ......... Jaceve - 14 20 20 15 23 15 20 18 15 21 190 181 
Cochran ...... dedvevecsoe 13 18 18 13 21 14 17 16 12 21 190 163 
BONE. cccovccosccovecccces 15 18 2 12 22 15 18 20 15 23 190 178 
Gambell. .cccccsccccvcccce 13 16 10 12 20 917 18 13 20 199 148 
Squier . ...ccccccccccccccce 14 15 15 12 18 12 13 14 12 18 190 143 
Dee MAO cccevcccccvcves 12 16 14 12 22 11 18 14 14 18 190 161 
Trimtble cocccccccccccccce 12 19 16 11 16 13 17 19 10 21 190 154 
BARE ccccoscocctcccoceses 14171612 2413172152 190 173 
Shafer ......«+-. evecccese 123 1412101713 1615 9.. 165 19 
Deecker .....ssssecseeee “8 fh See 7 41 
Deere ccccdscccccccess ll 9131012 8 419 155 86 
EY ni hétviiinacsaceutan: 6e0b tds to ce ce cone oe 40 26 
Slayton ccccoccccccccccces 11 17 12 12 20 11 13 15 10 15 190 136 
WEL ccageapesedsueded 06 ae 66 cele. ce 10 11 16 10 25 95 72 
PU cccccocedeccccesccs we ae 60: be BE a0 02 oe 23 
Aug. 7, Second Day. 
Events: 123465 678 9 10 Shot 

20 20 15 26 15 20 20 15 25 at. Broke. 

18 18 13 23 14 16 14 11 21 190 160 

13 16 15 19 10 15 14 15 18 190 148 

18 20 17 18 10 14 17 15 22 1% 159 

19 17 15 21 14 18 18 10 25 190 170 

18 17 11 18 11 17 16 13 22 190 14 

16 15 1420 8 16 17 11 18 190 154 

18 19 12 22 11 15 18 13 21 190 163 

18131018 813121418 190 132 

15 141119 1017 14 919 190 140 

14413 923 9171217 2 190 145 

15 18 15 23 13 17 19 15 21 199 170 

18 17 11 21141719 8 22 190 161 

19 15 15 24 15 19 20 15 21 190 177 

1917 8 22121917 14 ® 190 161 

19 19 11 24 13 17 15 13 2 190 168 

1716111710175 412 190 140 

161613 201117151316 I% 149 

15 19 12 21 13 19 19 12 2 190 162 

13 16 12 20 13 15 18 15 19 190 155 

18 20 12 2 12 2 16 14 190 168 

12 15 12 18 11 14 12 10 16 190 130 

111441315 8121001017 19 117 

i OU hat ctine: ci as red ne 40 22 
MRED Sacdvdersticeecese <0 06 7 11 18 12 e % 58 
j a 16 916 0 41 
tchie -- DB 25 2» 
21 25 21 





Chesapeake Gun Club." 


N News, Va.—Although it poured down rain all - 
day stternoon, the Chesapeake Gun Club held its weekly” shoot 


July 30. Some good shooting was done, al 7) 
number of shooters were present. The scores were as follows: 
123 4 Events: 123834 
24212422 H D Turner...;...... 115.. .. 
20 21 2021 J De Pass...........5 1712 ..:4. 
22 20 23 19 Bor 
¥.F.3. 





IN NEW JERSEY, 
>: Sale Benth, 


Paterson, N. J., Aug. 9.—In event 9 each contestant shot a 
strange gun. Several members of the Wandeférs were - 








The latter held an informal meeting, and eleciéd a board off 
Governors. The scores follow: 
Events: 12345673 © 
Targets: 10 10 15 15 15 15 15 %.1 1b 
Van Houten .. ‘D 832.8: 622 +6 ame 
DMN 0 c08 Tobe See dotsks dni cas I, TNHRUUH FRB 
Bowker .....+00+. we 8 6 810 9 812210 © - 
Wright ..... eevees e 8 @S ae he oe RO 
eS ae ee * Oa wok BB uw wo 
Heritage . 6 2B 0a 5 De®. aatis 30s an 
G A Hopper o se Be Qeine “cd Ge tbe Fee eae 
BOGE ceaccccsccans . ew oe "be ge ett se 
G Hopper o we GB ih ae ee eee 
Doty ..cccccceeee oe ECBUBSB IND SB <. 
GOO vcecavsccvocvesé co es @ esi es 8 EDA Bie 
OU a ccctbessteacdesa co ow OER ES OS Buse SB 
TPORURD: doc cecagecdsece ~~ «= 8BHKRBHKHLSA.. 
MME oy dicchagaddedecned ~~ - SBU MBH BY 21 
Welles. ..cisccccccccceccess —- - WDHNBWMH BM MN ID 
SD cnavateccevedee deuce - «© - BBEUMNBK HN DB 
OEE ieee dedadde duvceca o ee os OR DD ae ee ve. te 
Batke © ices -« «- BME BBS 9 DB 
BPIGED . coceccccncsnccccescccece ee « = ee «os WD ec | oe 
UME Gabe cs dev devdsesesevave »~+» BKB 12M ®D 
WiS€ ...ccccceveccccccccccseeecs ewe 4214 6 2 
Engle ....... so $'RNNDB SM... 
Gruman gale 2H Bw LR 22 
Gardiner erie lun gMuU WwW 2 
Van Vieet .... es o @ °° @: Gr se ee af 
GRRE ccvecice be ae gel ign ge ee eee ae 
GE havadbecadsulcwenantanen 6g) ae ede ye! So a ee ee ae 
North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J.—Two matches beside the regular sweep- 
stakes were shot. The scores follow: 








Events: a a ee 
Targets: 0 0 16 6 1 
PEE. ecaondendexcgas i oS. 2. 
Eickhoff 440T7Uu 
Newkirk D i asic abi e 
BEGGEEE <coccccesce 78 9 9 6 
RE pic ccanhing dee 7814-10 12 
Morrison 7 ao. 2 
BORE coccccccescce - oe @ be 6s 
SUITE: eeecescccncecidecenoreccsaryece $7€B.. 

Match between Fred Truax and Wash, Annett, 20 targets: 
Tinidees<eani anid eddiecacwssleinwdis « pviira/iannn nnn EES ae 
x 12031100010111111111—16 

; off, 21 targets: 
PINE hoes veoscuvesedss bileeteecevicacurde 111100601111110000101—12 
FOUR eo cadesvasagsedsncnbeddcecescsccectsevcgee 111111119131131100111—19 


Clearview Gun Club. 


Fairview, N. J., Aug. 9.—The club 
situated on the boundaries of Hudson an 
minute’s walk from the railroad station, 

The scores made at the shoot to-day follow: 


ounds are pleasantly 
Bergen counties, one 





Events: a2. 2: ¢ § €. Fe 

Targets: 2 25 2 10 10 6 10 
Con 161%4%7.. 2 9 
F Buttler 19 21 19 923 5& 
E B Smith 414614 6.. 12 4 
H Kru 16617 17 se, ae of 
L_ Lambrix a mo t 
G Dodds 19 10 8 + 
H Brinkerhoff ade to eo oo & FT 6 
E Schomp ......... aehaveecoedace dadocsece ee 106 6e ‘et oe 


Twenty-five target handicap for a Powers brass cleaning rod 
presented to the club by enry Krug; entrance 25 cents. All 
money went to club: . B. Smith (8) 17, F. Buttler 21, Chas. 
Sedore (6) 25, G. Dodds (4) 21, H. Brinkerhoff (9) 22, Con. Sedore 
(6) 25, H. Krug (5) 25, L. Lambrix (5) 19, C. D. Williamson (9) 
18, R. McLees (4) 21. 
ta miss-and-out: Chas, Sedore 1, Con Sedore 0, H. 

rug 90. 





Winchester Gun Club. 


Detroit, Mich.—The regular shoot, Aug. 9, was much enjoyed 
by the members present, and the coal number of visitors, 
among the latter a old Mr. Osmun, of Pontiac, who did his 
first event of 16 straight. Maybe his forty years of shooting has 
helped to keep him strong and affable as i is and pleasant to 


meet. 

In the club event of 25 targets, in spite of that killer of good 
scores losing the first, Henry Guthard, Class B, ran 28 straight 
and missed his last. If he hadn’t dropped the first he surely 
would have got the last, and no one would be more welcome to the 
silver cup. Shiell won in Class A with 22, and Ford in Class C 
with 18. Following are the scores: 





Events: eS € Oy é 2 O28 ee 
Targets: 1 1 10 16 10 15 15 15 BG BH 
OTE ba scccies Ce G3 3 i Ri eS 
Shiell ... re we We ge eee 
Guthard . 3972 8 13 100 13 
Hitchcock $427.2 2 i x 
Bachmann .. ot ae ae OR ge A 
Barthel ..... ae vas oe SS te Se 
OIE saccacepes .. 2 S 3... 
BME Woccssccavececccoees 4° 8 eS ée Oke 
GUE ce ciciccccscacuecevecs F sale %a 
MEE Secetccecbatainedsave oS 3c DB 
DE  <vcetceceses 7 eee we. “ane 
INCL. cc ceetvemnennd ° De see. «ce 
ee ee ° moun ee 
CRE 6c cesucedcoresseseces ae ae * é 
GS en egisancccesuce oe oo” Bee ‘ 








Dover Sportsmen’s Association. 


Dover, N. H.—The soft west wind that blew over Gage’s Hill, 
the white clouds in the eastern sky, interspersed with 
splashes of blue, made an ideal day for shooting at targets at the 
grounds of the Dover Sportsmen’s Association, Aug. . 

That the contestants enjoyed the meeting and were satisfied with 
the results of their efforts, go without the saying. 

To the surprise of all, little Dixey alighted from somewhere 
with her flying machine, dismounted and advanced to the: firing 
line, smashed the first two objects of art into the dust whence 
they came, although she modestly said that she could not hit “a 
flight of barns.” Then her good man Charlie, not to be out- 
done by his spouse, advanced alone with sangfroid, drove the 
broken pottery in minute fragments to settle amid the luxuriant 
grasses that grow at the foot of Gage’s Hill. 

Frank blew his horn, challenged the best among us. Captain 
Nat advanced to the contest, and although he did. not win, he had 
a good run for his money. One cannot win when the other fellow 
is selfish enough to break them all—165 straight.. 

The summary—well, that is immaterial—we found what we 
sought—social converse, health and pastime. D. W. H. 





Bristoi Gun Club. 


Bristot, Conn., Aug. 6.—At the weekly shoot of this cl 
on Saturday, Aug. 2, the following rao 4 the Colt Gun ‘Chobe a 
Hartford, were grocent and participated: R. Hollister, L. Hub- 
bell, R. McFetri ge, S. —_ and J. Alger. 
ae p > sereets a ¢ Y Hocicwel a. 5. if Millis 46, 
. Me ge 4, J. Alger . Moran 
i $. Colt %4, E.R. Simone #4, L. lubbelt 


S. J. Large 33, H. J. Hart 29, A. H. Porter 
Bowell Bs, W. H. Merritt 19. = 
R. McFetridge broke his last 26 birds strai 

club shoot this week, as all members are 

Colt Gun Club shoot ir Hartford. There 
rivalry existing between th 
teresting. mat: may result before the season closes. 
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FOREST AND. STREAM: 








Lafayette Tournament. 


Laravette, Ind., has been noted for many years for its large 


well-conducted tournaments. they are ever popular with the State 
shooters and also draw from all the adjoining States. 

This year is memorable as being that in which was held the 
sixteenth annual tournament. It drew shooters from [Illinois, 
Kentucky and Ohio. There has been a great deal of shooting in 
Indiana this year, yet the shooters do not seem to tire. hey 
were here from almost all the towns in the State. In all, there 
were over sixty shooters present, yet I am sorry to mention that 
a number of those who came on the first day shot in a few events 
only and then sought early trains for home. This can be ac- 
counted for in this way: there was .a strong wind facing the 
shooters, and the targets were quite uncertain in their flights. 
Then the traps were screwed. up so that the targets were alighting 
in the next township, and as the boys could not get in the 
money, they declined to shoot. 

The dates were Aug. 6 and 7. . A 

The rules provided for the Sergeant system, American Associa- 
tion rules, revised. What the revised rules were was hard to find 
out. Part of the time the Interstate rules were used, and a part 
of the time the old American rules governed, 

The grounds are first class. They face to the northeast and are 
situated quite near the street. car line. There is nothing elaborate 
in the way of club house and nes such as the old grounds 
were provided with, yet the small club house was ample for office 
work. There was a large tent provided for the shooters, with 
tables and benches, : 

The club has not a large actual membership such as it once had, 
but the same men are at the head, as they have been for about 
ten years, viz.: M. W. Thompson, President; Dr. J. W. Mullen, 
Vice-President; Jas. Blistain, Secretary; Louis Krauss, Treasurer; 
Alva Livinguth, Captain. Of these, Krauss and Mullen have given 
up shooting, owing to imperfect vision, but Thompson, Blistain 
and Livinguth are the same old target smashers of yore. They 
shot in every event. Blistain also kept the books, yet he made 
a few straight scores just to keep the boys thinking of him.. 

“Slow’s” system of bookkeeping was well worth copying, and if 
adopted would save much work and delay in figuring and paying 
out the money. : 

Using bui one set of traps, the programme was not finished at 
sundown, and three events were carried over to the second day. 
Considering the wind and flight, Thompson, who was high man 
with but 14 goose eggs, while Phellis was second and Kirby third, 
some of the regular old-timers like Partington fell away below 
their average. 2 

Following is a list of those present: M. S, Wills, N. Judson, 
Ind. ; /. W. Washburn, New Richmond, Ind.; G. Miller, 
Oxford, Ind.; John A. Sutton, Otterbein, Ind.; Jas. T. Crane, 
9 Bourell, J. C. Axtel, and A, T. Jacobs, Earl Park; C, E. 

ershman, Ransaleer; T. J. Blessing, Oxford; Dr. J. A. Martain, 
Lafayette; J. W. Murphy, Morocco; A. G. Sheets, and G. W. 
Dewey, Wingate; C. E, Adamson, Muncie; C. B. Lamb, Attica; 
ios Blistaine, Lafayette; Mr. Flynn, N. Manchester; J. M. Lilly, 
ndianapolis; Frank Snyder, Crawfordsville; C. B. Hind, Lafay- 
ette; C. W. Phellis, Cincinnati, O.; H. M. Clark, Wabash, Ind.; 
E. H. Tripp, Indianapolis; J. R. Johnson, Greenhill, Ind.; Sam 
Gay, Shodeland: W. T. Knowles, Mount Morenci; W, F. Baker, 
Greenville, O.; John W. Cooper, Indianapolis; Ed Vories, Craw- 
fordsville; Dr. O. F. Britton, Indianapolis; John Deitrich, Craw- 
fordsville; M. F. O’Brein, Lafayette; Gay, Shodeland; 
Max Stillwell, Crawfordsville; Gus Mohler, Indianapolis; H. C. 
Meyers, Lafayette; A. W. Kirby, Greenville, O.; Milton _Forbs, 
Muncie, Ind.; W. A. Wildhack, Indianapolis; Frank Dunbar, 
Peru; J. W. Farrel, Muncie; F. B. Nichols, Meadowville; H. 
Schumach, Muncie; T. Sherwood, Bedford; J. L, Head, Peru; 
H. Dando, Springfield, Ill.; W. M. Glover, Bedford; C. O. Le 
Compte, Eminence, Ky.; M. W. Thompson, Lafayette; H. W. 
Veitmeyer, Chicago, Ill.; A. D. McDonald, Montpelier; A, Liven- 
guth, Eatouser J. T. Kinney, Chicago; W. B. Sayles, Indian- 
apolis; W. B. Anderson, Mount Morenci; W. W. Beil, Hoopstor:, 

The scores: 











First Day. 
Events: 1283 465 67 8 9 1011121814 Total 
Targets: 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 15 10 15_-- Broke, 
BEE osktesvewsesess 9141115 8151317 9121211 913 168 
SEE. vebackssviweses 8 13 14 18 10 14 13 179 1413 14 915 181 
Le Compte ......... 10121519 9 81219 8131113 8 12 169 
SEEN: Scavsbdedecces 914 81710121218 9 91114 710 160 
Thompson .......... 10 151418 913 141910131114 8 14 182 
Veitmeyer .......... 6 53 BB '95 BO IS GS .. 26 se oo 60 ones 141 
McDonald .......... 7 91213 6 91216 71413..11.. 129 
DED saesavhessensecaye 8111418 8121316 8111413 712 165 
SE acngeertexescea’ 911 12 2010 12 1313 6121313 814 166 
OGY whessavcvesse 9111014 7 8il.. bb he noe 0% 7 
TER. ccdusvannsosinsla 8 8 6 9 5101018 7 es 79 
EOD. wGhvbscseanens D cMicnahh’ Aileen hice vat bent bined 17 
SNORE: coveeknessscebs0é ob, bm. anlad' bo <td shia ae at ae oe 32 
DO 0 abadsashaaebndoe ae es. an: Be onan beeyed a m4 
Margy .20000s002+02 D> BE ALwe, 0.05, BE co epee pe as 54 
Adamson .........+. 81011 ....12 918 513 9 912 116 
PEG. 0040 nngtbdonend 9131416 7101215 81210..10 9 185 
Butler Fcc Be 10d ER Le BEE 20 00.00 104 
Slow 9101317 7 91519 8111215 911 165 
Anderson 8111514 810.... 9144.... 8 9 106 
Wilson Se 6 ae Oe ee Be ae 000 86 
Johnson Sas 65.0 Bras dblonsdin one-one 13 
Sn dconkeoanecand® 9101419 9151217 8 12 15111011 172 
Ct wsttikekbeatowe 7121418 9121217 8111112 81 162 
a ae ee 6 13 14 19 10 14 14 17 10 12 15 138 813 178 
Second Day. 
Events: 123 465 678 9 1011121314 Total 
Targets: 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 15 10 15 “Broke. 
Cooper iiewabensenbin 6111314 9101313 91312 9 714 152 
ee 79416 $13 8B0B 166 
a. ee Skoak | i ee ba UY te 139 
Paftington ......... 811016 7 TH 71218 117 
TORTIE vo. ccccccces 9131314 61441517 7122 120 
eer 712 817 70131 5nr 8 15 138 
DE: ‘sovdabpacvés 6111312 60 BM... . 4 
PGEMED ascorccccccess 8101218 7 91417 8 9..W.. 01 138 
SRE. seadecqevessss Dae be ke © DT co BB Oss 00 6 ll Re 
EE cosscctenks T7Il.. 68. sam tee 2 
SS ee WD oe 0s oo B SS ss oe 36 
ND . coteevencses 00 Sus et OG b ee ee 13 
ST eniussnietase'oe ase Dike is “sd 18 
SEEOD ccccccccctis 66 D én *S bb We Skies be 0 de co oc M4 
+ eenaseaeseseess: an 12218 ..121318..12..13 82 117 
Williamson ......... . aah | Wthheshn 00, dn. See ee 
Blessing > i. oe os, Wad, on on. oe 40 
DD \ccncnlesdh pe nso 7131216 8 9 - 65 
Bonsell .. po oh at ee we % 
mbar ~~ | er . 887 32 
O’Brein » fl cee ; i a 2 
Crain : Sahte ae on A ad he on 86 ehhe ab 19 
ED +ccccbeance . -wWsn 59 .- DR 65 
SE .wasnoctbuiiio os : 2 oo Mae we anim ll 
TD cepcahunee 12 3 ° 15 
Lilly . ‘ elie ap oll MT 2 
Sherwood 2 8 3 


The morning stn was bright, and the day promised fair, but be- 
fore noon the clouds gathered and there was a slight rainfall, 
which, however, delayed the shoot but a short time; but this was 
suffcrent to caust the wind to blow for the remainder of the day 
and a9 different direction from yepertty, one ae = from 
behin. caused_miany a target to jump a out t load 

Especially was the wind heavy the badge 
1 =a yet that of 
ith 47 Therpson and Glover with # were abowe the 
if the conditions are considered. eral new faces were 





‘ mament, Aug. 6 and 7, 


B. and K. Tournament. 


Sprett Laxe, Ia., Aug. 7.—Burmister and Klein’s two-day tour- 
about thirty shooters each day. The 
rogramme called for eight 15 and four 20 target events each day;. 
fr Sas added to each of the 20-ta a 
Manufacturers’ 


rget events. 

The tournament was open to amateurs only. 

re Budd and Gilbert were 
shooting was from one 


agents were welcome to shoot for crags. 
the only two agents in attendance. The : 

set of traps, Sergeant system. A high wind each day made the 
shooting quite difficult, 

Gilbert was in fine form, and made a remarkable score, shoot- 
ing the entire programme of 200 the first day without a miss and 
losing but 9 out of the 200 on the second day. .On the last day 
a 15-live-bird handicap was shot. A high wind prevailed. Some 
of a were quite fast, but the majority were slow and hard 
to make fly. : 

Aug. 8.—Klein will take a party of his shooting friends fishing, 







and promises them some fine sport. Z 
Aug. 6, First Day. 
Events: 12345678 9101112 Total 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
RS err rn ee Se TR ae TL 50 n'a tee eekinh’ sae bile 
RAE wesshvetsewcesesodus 14 14 18 14 15 20 14 14 17 13 14 17 184 
NS” Bee AE eee 14 13 18 13 13 18 13 15 19 15 14 20 
OEE wea shiteas cea es ogee ae 10 915 91316 91413.... #1 
Se’ ckestruedsoetoutedoanb 12 11 17 11 14 16 13 14 17 13 14 17 169 
ME) Sictict Sandesh h pas cp 15 12 19 12 14 19 12 14 19 15 13 18 182 
{ M Hughes........ psocab 15 13 19 14 14 18 15 15 19 14 14 19 189 
SENS ~ wn nce cecdesocte 13 12 16 12 12 17 13 13 16 14 13 19 170 
Oe Se eee 13 13 15 13 12 17 14 14 18 15 15 17 176 
PRN Ci Sechdccsteepecess 12 13 15 12 14 16 12 14 18 14 15 18 173 
SENN. SoeeSbescdoesecesd 13 15 17 11 13 19 15 14 18 11 12 18 176 
SD Sansdinsrenndccde BB 33 5 URW 4 6. 00 os 0s os 5s ont 
OE nadésvicicsovsescasd 121117 8 14 15 11 18 12 11 12 15 151 
CRRRBDEE. cs cdcccsccccsceds 12 138 1712 1217 12 72013 1415 163 
NL. Sy ckabvapesceyons BO Oe ea OS We be on ise Goce de 
Se Ue: WU dob vcvebccccdd ok Eesha aes 91414.. «. vob 
PE wikabasbaneteceseneth 13 10 16 14 18 18 14 14 19 14 15 16 176 
BEND. COW: sendecvbtccosccse 012183644479 6.... see 
SEE esiccbhesticsdiaves 15 15 20:15 15 2015 15 20151520 200 
SB Beene avs ciebewber 121014101215 1441114 8.... ales 
PE o.s.c6dubevsgseba 13 10 15 18 15 17121017151015 = 162 
A. a00ssendtkbcunpin 12 Ti 20 12 13 15 11 15 17 12 15 16 162 
TGR nem pouch thos covesseud 12 13 15 12 11 2015 15 14 9 12 19 172 
DEEP sows ceevesecessecanad 15 13 12 13 10 13 14 13 19 12 14 17 165 
ZAMGWUEBST oc cccccccscoces SB ds ac 4s. D8 ab weales as 
DOT ccc ccdeeess 2° ma.eb 8 = oa o4 00 3 i 
en os oS OO Be es xe és 
arker . -» 14 13 19 10 15 19 12 11 18 
Barron 5 fb Pe OE Ae ws em ee 
Schuck . -131313 8 9161213 9 
Blasdell . -l1 7122 91215101014 
Snook 9..1412141811.. 
DEE Conseco sqnaenenoiende unled on 13 14 19 14 15 18 12 18 14 
Aug. 7, Second Day. 
Events: 12345678 9 01112 Total 
Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke. 
TEE Sse si vccntbonccapsventh 12 10 14 12 14 14 12 12 15 13 13 14 155 
Selbhers _. - 14 15 18 14 12 14 12 13:15 12 14:15 168 
Dubb - 1312171313 2011 917 12 12 16 165 
CORRE csecce Se fe 8h ps eee Ge 
Campbell .. oc. Eb ABBR BD: BED Boe cc oe se. os wie 
McKelvey ., - 15 15 19 1213 19 141516131317 =181 
Spear ...... - 10 11 14 11 14 16 11:11:18 12:12 «16 156 
Barber ..... 0 Ae EE en BP OP ce 0000, 0 00 
Maytum oo. ON we oe Be OL. sc 0 ee 
PR sob. Sas te Milt 00-406 Gon me rr 
A: stheeneneetves - 15 13 16 12 12 17 12 13 18 11 15 19 173 
OR a 15 13 15 15 12 16 12 13 13 11 12 19 166 
DE. canesenaneseieast 14 12 19121219 131317141116 172 
Fh BEB. a rcccocccences 15 14 20 15 13 19 14 13 16 12 14 19 184 
Mortensen .....sesceseeee 12 14 16 14 12 18 11 13 15 14 13 17 169 
ON RR 13 11 17 14 10 18 14 11 12 12 13 19 164 
BESS COD. ccccvesecansesnes RAE by OR cae 
CRORE. | wccvnscisnsaceccace 14 15 19 15 15 19 14 14 19 15 13 19 191 
BD WE, CERseretrosvocdoseacd 30 Th BB OED ou oe 00 de 0d 08 ae 
SNORE oisv06doeucopes eal 11 10151111 1113121410 914 M1 
EE Sus uhasvcctnban vdeo’ 16 13 19 131319 .. 13 18 .. .. .. oan 
EME ccncwsdctescouwnseues 15 13 18 15.12 17 13 12 18 14 14 17 178 
SRDS: cc cccnsscscnteutoos DRED wh 6s. se 64.5% sc 06. 0% ose 
SERS. <vstherestdiueeae 13 12 15 141315 12121814 918 165 
PES vecuvenesnenctent BE ee ON aii ce. ee 0c 0 os 7 
MEGREE § poncsscccecezouyes, 06 1% .. Bene oe 2 
.  codhhdnwad apbcared, of, 45.04, ul wat et te be. we 8 12 16 
PEL MOINE, <0tcscsncshen. sn. 06:.08. 06) aa te. ce' bs vs ERD 
RS Pe hn me ee ee 141214 


Fifteen live birds, handicaps 27 to 32yds.; $10 entrance, 40, 30, 
20 and 10 per cent.: 


EET, Tile cas chin ccd cho dhnchoshnutbeybosswebvecssced 222222222222222—15 
OE. BE ice e'ne doc csc cab ctochttbdhboovcbedshebsovet 222211212222112—15 
DEE BD eiincccccccocsonsesedovabsppondeehsabobonced 222111121211211—15 
PIECED ccccciencaccosusetenthndacsuhesecetseba 121121121112112—15 
CRONE, FRc no cn cnccac cenceccnnsépcabcboousccboccsend 221121121112112—15 
EGU Eb ec thn vvechncoatbs chocencbechedbéeseqcoe 222210221121002—12 
OR a a eae ee ae ee 112111112222*12—14 
PRR Bhi dc000s coochocks deb dabdliecsewbuenb cbwescsual 112112111222120—14 
DOE, Bh iii cecchectechnvedestees chbviedsbhcoboosaced 222112221211122—15 
RAO Biss op occcccccvcksconvetesedspeebshessbenecedu 222221111111222—15 
DEGSUIGOEL 5 Bos oun cavdés dénoubons apedsocesessesecees 111121222222222—15, 
Bige, Clams Boe on dnc donchocnccse ébedb dbs concobeeseecs 111100112020222—11 
IRE MEBs 2 .cbn<codne dnbusntbbins tebesbolaseisea 122212111121222—15 
BU, GiNbcc caccns dus cnnchendddtateb tipdtbtokeovstid 0211221*1112110—12 
General averages of the two days: ° 

Ist day. 2d day. Total Av. 
0 i a oe ee eee 200 191 d 
BAD osweanee oe 
H Morrisor ed 
EE oenscenns oeete she of 
TEED. anc ahhvateakhto> vod 
1 M Hughes . 189 
Mortensen ...... wd 
SEE . escsancedecesestie ool 
Selbhers ..........+.+ oes 
Burmister ........-«.+++ eoe 
SEED” scccceoneutesces eee 
SEE * coc casnescahocabeuees sod 
EE scendacecdsetsbesbaneea 165 





Ave, 9.—Situated not far from the center of the State, which is 
almost surrounded by the Great Lakes, may be found the lively 
city of Greenville, Mich. are enough shooting men here 
to organize and maintain a good shooting club, to get in 


& tournament to be held 








































































}; “. Fisher, of Greenville; J. A. Skinner, John . WwW. 
2 R. C. Blackburn, of Cedar Springs, Mich.;.W, W. Me- 
Wilt 'F: Ar Wright, £3. "aod 'ind Vee Bishop 
. an’ . . er op, 
Carson City, Mich. % , ° 
Mr. M was easily high man and few straight scores were 
made. scores: ( 
First Day. 
Events: 308.6 S°6t 7 6732 
Targets: 10 6 1 1 2 10 15 1 1 DB 
SINE So's chanvsnné covssderonse “Ss SUNT SU BwaAa 
picpouten prebovugeecgopemeceges 10 13 13:13: 18« 10«:13«14«4 19 
RIB 20scectangse bd<anetonsionce 6 See ae aM 8 Ee Bee 
Skinner .......ccccce0 socgeocesee © 42 TB... TH BBR 
EEN seaceocéchbonecenar cars 8 10 11 18 2 8 12 18 18 2 
Debree ......... opuccaesenponnes DT A 0g Nee toe hee a A: oie Se oe 
PE - senso cncvehe sames cate ot. a ae of ° ee 
MUD Fee acess cgchecetenedencs 210 12 12 16 .. 3 8 
Spanogle ........ 42036 .. oo Se 
Gleason ... Dame we ott ss os Ss “en 
Turk ... 5 “35 . 
Flint ... 79, .. 2 
Wright 46). ee Se 
Case ..... OR SR eos 
Wallace ... Oss) Sal an OS 
DEREEROD occcevassccenege tenes a er ae. 
WEEE. Ob u0eseccdcnshvasdeebases« Sco eel ee 
DEES cvcccloncsesasestussee oo a aS 
ET ~~ ncsvsapoersnsapthiice ee 
MEE ns os00gen cpevesanbneson® 13. 
Second Day. 
Events: 2 ee Se sO Ee ae 
Targets: 1 15 15 15 2 10 15 1 15 B 
RGR seca cecschocessneictens sean HN g—UnwBH A 
MEE: connsccgeeeasactnsaree 10 13:1 13 «18 W 13 14-14“ 19 
er ey EN See ty See eats, 82831 9 12 122 122 «2 
DEE ‘.cchnbachubaokabrodaneavene . 6-79 -@ 3.3 6 Bee ae 
PO, cascasvcgtocepccsgeeere swUvonBdwoM8s8WBB 
PE pGieepsoungeeestucceceels nD te ee a ae os 
DET. coccccccvcccoccccepss Daan Se he) Oe ou ae ee ek 
EN. cctoscugod supcbgendboceess se Ss ae... ?*:.. 2 eS 
REED cusqwvchésenedknseeses ae ee eee oe. 55° ee ee 
SES Sicdamevetestbpocedanke’ Dae "te ts -o.'an Se Se ee 
SS RR are 5 ee ae a 
Flint ... 7 8S @ ..-e 
Case ... oe OD sc “1 TSa 
Wright ... 6 tstw#« 
Wallace .... oc. 
Middleton boon 
WE Eiccpuece > is 
Anderson .. -- 10 
Remer ..... 8 
Bishop 


setts ebiqdinllateeteeaat® ipo Mb: ‘nh: 6: whe cen BARD 





Interstate at Haverhill. 


HAverHILL, Mass., Aug, 9.—Those readers of your entertainin 
paper who have no speaking acquaintance with~trapshooting oselll 
with reason be excused for thinking that instead of an Interstate 
Association tournament, together with Manager Shaner and all 
the “fixings,” there was to be just an ordinary three-ring circus 
showing in Haverhill, Aug. 27 and 28, 

The committee who are doing the hard work are of one opin- 
ion, that some features of this tournament will cause the prospect 
of a circus to look small in comparison. 

Should the dreams of the said committee materialize, a certain 
little lady shooter will grace the occasion, Miss Annie Oakley; 
and should nothing serious occur to prevent his attendance, such, 


for instance, as a radical advance in price of U, M. C. goods, the 
President will be one of our number. President Roosevelt? 
Oh, no! President of the Interstate Association, Dressel. During 


the progress of the Association programme the committee will re- 
spectfully suggest to those who find the time between events 
hanging heavily on their hands, that they step due northeast from 
the club house about ten paces, where the uneasy ones who pos- 
sess a close-shooting gun and who have the capability of pointin: 
it right may secure some one useful article, ranging from a gold 
coin to a tooth brush. Judging from present indications, Manager 
Sane will have on his hands a large, healthy and boisterous 
crowd. 

The outlook for a good number of teams in the Interstate event 
is excellent. New York and possibly New Jersey will be repre- 
sented, while at least four of the New England States are a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

It should be well to remember this point, Express trains for 
Haverhill leave Boston at 8 and 8:30 A. M. 

C. F. Lampert. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


$100.00 Cash Prize for a Name. 


For the new Daily Limited train to California to be placed in 
service Nov. 1, 1902, by the Rock Island System and Southern 
Pacific Company, via the El Paso Short Line. The competition is 
open to the public, and conditions involve no fees of any kind. 

or circular of instructions, address at once John Sebastian, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Rock Island System, Chicago. 


Mr, A. -H. Funke, 98 Duane street, New York, has intro- 
duced a new model Mannlicher rifle, § mm, (.3l5cal.), known as 
No, 3. It is made in 24, 26 and 28in. barrels, in —— appearance 
like the high-priced models, but the finish will be American style, 
round barrel and plain stock, pistol grip and shotgun butt. The 
new catalogue is now ready, and can be obtained on application 
to Mr, Funke as per address herein given.—Adv. 


To get up in the dark, hunt for a match, find the lantern or 
candle and light it, is to most of us an old story, and we know 
what a nuisance it is. Such inconvenience is abolished by the 
Evening Star Flash Light, which, by a mere pressure of the 
thumb, gives a brilliant light. Every camper should at least see 
the catalogue of the Electric Contract Co.—Adv 





The still-hunting shoes made by E. A. Buck & Co., of Bangor 
Maine, are especially well thought of in the New England and 
Adirondack woods, and will no doubt continue to be popuiar. 
They are very easy on the foot and at the same time it is claimed 
for them that they are noiseless. They are said to be very use- 
ful in light skiffs and canoes, which they never injure.—Ade. 





There are few gunners or anglers who do not possess among 
their household ornaments, mammals, birds or fishes, which are to 
them the visible representation ; 
aheld. The, Ope are ia mom of Gnce come Gem Ge muse 
factory of J isky. who has been for so many years an 
advertiser in the Fourst awp Srasau.—Ade. 





